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year, with new headquarters, new leaders, a 
launching into new enterprises, the dedication 
of new churches, the continuing of world- 
wide liberal fellowship, and the record of 
changing religious thought as disclosed in 
books and public utterance—all these things 
are from the lively pages of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER during the remarkable twelve-month 
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The Christian Register 


Two Thousand at Fellowship Dinner 
Listen to Dr. Fosdick on Use of Power 


+ ps THOUSAND men and women of 
Greater Boston, Mass., both Jew and 
Gentile—representing fifteen religious fel- 
lowships—sat down. to dinner together 
May 14, in Mechanics Hall, to witness 
to the fellowship among themselves 
and to hear Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick ‘challenge them to a _ great and 
common task. The occasion was an inter- 
church fellowship banquet of the religious 
clubs and associations of Boston, among 
- them the Unitarian Club. The sixty-six 
platform guests at the head table included 
representatives of the Commonwealth: of 
Massachusetts, the City of Boston, colleges 
and universities and religious bodies of the 
city, and the nineteen co-operating organi- 
zations. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and James P. Munroe, layman of the First 
Church in Boston and a member of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
represented the Unitarian fellowship at 
this table. 

Preceding Dr. Fosdick’s address on 
“America’s Major Problem—Handling 
Power,” Dr. Frederick H. Page, president 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety, made the invocation; Ralph K. 
Brown led community singing; Bishop 
Charles L. Slattery of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Massachusetts, offered prayer; 
William KE. Chenery, M.D., president of 
-the interchurch fellowship, spoke words 
of greeting; Maj. Walter M. Pratt, repre- 
senting Governor Alvan T. Fuller, and 

. Frank Brier, treasurer of the City of Bos- 
ton, representing Mayor Malcolm H. 
Nichols, extended greetings; Rabbi Harry 
Leyi of Temple Israel spoke thoughtful 
and eloquent words of response; James R. 
Houghton, baritone, sang two solos, ac- 
companied by Reginald Boardman; and 
Rey. E. Tallmadge Root, secretary of the 
Fellowship, read a telegram of greeting 
from Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s 
Herald, for the New England delegation 
at the Methodist General Conference. The 
benediction was pronounced by Rt. Rev. 
Joachim Alexopoulos of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Rabbi Levi pointed out that this gather- 
ing in no sense meant a surrender of indi- 
vidual convictions. Variety in religious 
viewpoints may not only be the “spice” but 
the “essence” of life. He hoped that out 
of the differences there represented, the 
greater truth might be discovered; that 
the men and women of these differing 
fellowships might find the things they hold 
in common, might come to see their common 
problems and together work to solve them, 

When Dr. Fosdick arose, the two thou- 
sand people of fifteen faiths rose by com- 
mon impulse to pay tribute to the man 
who by his significant preaching ministry 
has done much to break down the barriers 


of sect and creed. The reasons for Dr. 


Fosdick’s power and popularity as a 
preacher unfolded as he developed his 
theme. He is persuasive and cogent in 
his presentation, and popular in his ap- 
peals to common experience, with striking 


and-apt tHustration and humor,...More-—hardships it: belongs to tho—best- kind of— contradictions: 


‘lem, 


over, he periodically weaves in a restate- 
ment of his central thought; leaves the 
listener with the single dominant idea. 
America’s chief problem, its chief dan- 
ger, its chief hope, is the handling of 
power, said Dr. Fosdick. The nation’s 
difficulty lies in prodigious plenty, tre- 
mendous power, selfishly directed. No 
country was ever faced with so much 
responsibility. It is tempted as strong 
men are tempted. All temptations con- 
cern the misuse of power, and the most 
powerfully endowed persons are most 
tempted. “The great tragedies of human 
history have not come from the weak, but 
from the strong,’ Dr. Fosdick declared. 
“They have come from misused power 
and prosperity, from unbaptized power.” 
But the situation is hopeful if America 
will learn to use her power. ‘The prob- 
however, cannot be solved by law, 
Dr. Fosdick warned his audience. How, 
then? The second division of Dr. Fos- 
dick’s address answered that question. 
First, he said, there must be an educa- 
tion of youth that will definitely combat 
the “Let yourself go” propaganda, an idea 
disowned by any reputable ‘new psychol- 
ogist, only a public caricature of a 
doctrine of the ‘new’ psychology.” It 


is a dangerous idea for a generation 
that must handle more power than 
any other generation before it. This 


education must “bring back the two lost 


- 
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ideals of self-denial and self-discipline, ie 


There has been talk only of “freedom 


from” said Dr. Fosdick; now it ‘is time to 
talk of “freedom for.” 
of freedom for our great task, the noble 
and unselfish handling of power.” 
Second, men of business and industry 
should build up high codes of honor; they 


“It is time to talk i} 


should make business and industry pro- — 
fessions with service put first. He pointed — 


to Florence Nightingale, who raised nurs- 
ing from a task of ill repute to a noble 


i. 


profession; to Steinmetz, who worked out — 


his wonder-working electrical discoveries 
on a mere living wage. He instanced the 
professional ideals of medicine, the stock 
exchange where a nod is as good as a bond. 

Let the churches be the moral dynamic 
for the solution of this problem, said Dr, 
Fosdick. He deplored the fact that Chris- 
tianity was now respectable and safe— 


that the adventure, the pioneering, had ~ 


been drained out of it. Religion has be- 
come creedalized, institutionalized, ritual- 
ized. Churches do not gather 
“energetic, vigorous, aggressive, creative 
personalities, but the more tame, safe, 
acquiescent personalities.” “They have be- 
come hospitals for the weak, shelters for 
the acquiescent, citadels for the stiff and 
stereotyped mind.” Let the churches for- 


in the — 


get the minutiz with which they have. 


become engrossed. Let them forget those 
differences that cloud their great mission. 
They believe in all things that are abso- 
lutely necessary to the wise use of power. 
After all, Dr. Fosdick concluded, this is 
“the central teaching of the ethic of Jesus: 
the dedication of power to service.” 


When We Disagree 


VIVIAN T. 


WAS struck by a simple confession made 

in my hearing by a Milton woman: “My 
mother did her best to teach us children 
that it is a very great thing to be able to 
disagree and show good nature.” And by 
“sood nature,” I am sure she meant some- 
thing stronger than we sometimes denote 
by the term. There is a good nature which 
is only leniency, easily pleased, anxious to 
please. Underneath this superficial good 
nature there is often found something 
terribly hard, obstinate, blind. When you 
are in real and serious difficulty, I think 
you will not turn most hopefully to anyone 
who is merely amiable. It takes a deeper 
good nature to carry our inevitable dis- 
agreements lightly enough. And it is this 
deeper, quieter good nature which the 
parent, the teacher, wisely tries to evoke. 
It is fine to learn to be a good sportsman 
on the field of athletics. But we need to 
learn to be good mental sportsmen on the 
field of disagreement. It is fine to be able 
to lose a game without losing your temper. 
But how few people can lose an argument 
without losing some temper! ‘To lose an 
argument in sincere discussion, and be glad 
to share in the victory of truth, is a great 
experience. It is a spiritual experience. 
To enter a disagreement and come out 
wiser than you went in is worth a great 
deal. It is compensation for much mental 


POMEROY 


self-education; it is a splendid strengthen- 
ing of character. 


This is where religion enters. Or, if it 


does not enter, it soon goes out. Our reli- 


gion ought to carry with it this strong 
good nature. If it does not, it is weak 
religion. Men'do disagree bitterly about 


religion because they care so much about 


it. But where the bitterness grows is 
where men fancy they are disputing about 
religion, and really are disputing about 
something else. Often in history, often 
to-day, we find people exceedingly ill- 
natured about things which attend reli- 
gion—theologies, sectarian claims, even 
pews. But these things are trees which 


grow round the temple of religion; they — 


are not the temple itself. Religion is a 
depth in man, and out of that depth arises 


his passionate desire for truth. But the - 


deeper you go, the more you find that love 


of truth is accompanied by good nature 


which disdains to hate an opponent. If 


we disagreed about really fundamental 


things more, we should quarrel about 
petty, superficial things less. Spiritually — 
great .interests make noble rivals, and — 
leave room for men to see in one another 
more than the partial opinion each holds. — 
This is one reason why I believe in God, 
in Truth and Good raised together to their 
highest conceivable value. God is the cure © 
of our spites and the ‘solvent of our 
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bePhie Vivid Story of a Unitarian Year 


E Retold from the illuminating pages of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


TT HE twelvemonth since’ last May is rich in denomina- 
4 tional achievement. One has but to turn the pages 
of a file of Tum Curistian Recisrer for the year to find 
chronicled in detail a surprising number of activities. 
American Unitarianism has been in close communica- 
tion with world-wide liberalism, and, in this country, 
has taken advantage of all opportunities to join hands 
with spiritually like-minded people. Growth has been 
proved by the building of new churches and in the re- 
vivifying of societies which were dead or dormant. The 


_ Young People’s Religious Union has had one of its best 


years. The Laymen’s League has put through an active 
program of missions which has meant much to the de- 
nomination, and the Alliance has done its quiet but 
effective work in furthering the cause of Unitarianism. 

The American Unitarian Association has embarked 
upon new ventures, such as entering into the field of 
higher education at Lombard College. It has seen a 
number of changes in the personnel of liberal leader- 
ship, and has recognized a distinct effort among the 
churches to rally to the support of the president’s ap- 
peal for a five per cent. increase in its financial help 
to the Association. The greatest losses since last May 
have been in the death of some of its ablest ministers. 

Unitarian thought has undergone tremendous 
changes. The humanistic trend has steadily increased, 
and, to offset this tendency, theism has drawn its ranks 
more closely together in defense of the principles and 
ideals which it holds dear. Through all the discussion 
the spirit of unity and good will has prevailed. 

A few of the outstanding events of the year in the 
field of Unitarianism are summarized here from articles 
which have appeared in THE REGISTER: 


BEAUTIFUL HEADQUARTERS 


The denominational organizations have been more 
fortunately situated for the prosecution of their work 
this year than ever before since Unitarianism came 
into being. The American Unitarian Association’s 
headquarters have grown with the growth of Boston, 
from a tiny room in the rear of an old-time bookstore, 
with a single officer in charge, to the present Unitarian 
Building at 25 Beacon Street, which wins the admira- 
tion of artists and architects for its beauty, and of 
business and professional men and women for its 
practical arrangement and equipment for an office 
building. The building was dedicated April 24 of last 
year in the Arlington Street Church, with a service 
conducted by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and addresses by Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, professor emeritus of Harvard, 
and Percy W. Gardner, president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. The dedication program was continued 
at the new building throughout the week. 


; Of the larger denominational agencies, the majority 


were busy in the early part of the year, settling into the 
commodious building, with its gracious architectural 
lines without and within. Thousands of men and 
women from all sections of this country and from other 
parts of the globe have inspected the structure and have 
taken a bird’s-eye view of Boston from the wrought- 
iron balconies on the topmost floor. The carolers from 
some of the Boston Unitarian churches found the 
baleony fronting on Beacon Street ideal for their 
Christmas songs. ’ 

The past year has been one notable for changes in 
leadership. First and foremost among these has been 
the election of a new president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, necessitated by the resignation of Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot after an administration of twenty- 
seven years as president. It was characteristic of 
Dr. Eliot that, after the denomination had _ been 
strengthened at the center, he should take up the work 
of the parish minister, since, as he phrased it at the 
Washington General Conference in October, the fellow- 
ship is now “weak at the circumference.” 


THE NEW LEADERS 


Editorially, Tum Recister summed up the graces and 
virtues cultivated under Dr. Eliot’s leadership as presi- 
dent: “Unfailing liberal sympathy, elemental religious 
standards, a sense of spiritual dignity, good taste in 


-all practice, hospitality to devout scholarship, and 


world vision that rejoices in beholding and praying for 
things universal.” The tribute to Dr. Eliot adopted at 
the 1927 meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion referred te him as “the strong and able defender 
of the free church in a free state... a skillful ad- 
ministrator and successful executive.” 

Consequent upon this resignation, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish was elected president. of the Association for the 
remainder of the year now closing. Dr. Cornish came 
to the office with valuable preparation through his 
dozen or more years of service as, successively, secre- 
tary-at-large, secretary, and administrative vice-presi- 
dent. His election to the presidency was by vote of 
the board of directors, June 29, to fill the vacancy 
which would oceur when Dr. Eliot’s resignation should 
go into effect September 1. At Dr. Cornish’s first 
official appearance before the denominational constitu- 
ency, at the General Conference last October, he made 
a strong plea for the conservative gain of five per cent., 
numerically and financially, in all departments of work, 
before the May Meetings this year. Dr. Cornish has 
been given hearty support in this effort. While com- 
plete figures have not come in at this early date, it is 
known that the contributions to the Association have 
been considerably in excess of those ef last year, and 
that 187 of the churches achieved the goal of five per 


42% 
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cent. additional. A few churches made a large in- 
crease, one or two giving nearly two hundred per cent. 
additional. 

_The response of the churches and their individual 
members to the appeal in behalf of the church in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and its flood sufferers, last November, is a 
concrete demonstration that to the Unitarian the 
brotherhood of man is a reality and not a theory. 

The leadership at Meadville Theological School is in 
process of changing. Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, 
Meadville president since 1902, has resigned, his resig- 
nation to take effect in October, 1929, and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow has accepted a unanimous election, which took 
place March 20, to become the next president. His 
work will begin, however, the coming school year, dur- 
ing which Dr. Southworth has a leave of absence. 

The election of Waitstill H. Sharp as secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education has given this 
work fresh impetus, and Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton has 
become Alliance president. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, chairman of the are 
General Conference and secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, represents the denomination in a 


new position—that of president of Lombard College— 


which has not involved any denominational change of 
leadership, but which is of great significance to .the 
Unitarian fellowship. Since his election he has induced 
Dr. Sidney S. Robins of Ann Arbor, Mich., in the Uni- 
tarian ministry since 1910, to head the department of 
philosophy at Lombard. Carl B. Wetherell, who left 
the position of Pacific field secretary last spring to 
accept an invitation to become headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, is completing a successful first year, during 
which he has raised the tone of the school, established 
a good foundation for growth in the student body, and 
increased the interest of the denominational constitu- 
ency in Proctor. His accomplishments have been in 
the face of far too limited financial resources. Dr. 
Horace Westwood’s three-year service with the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League as its missioner also began since 
the last annual meetings, and Dr. Westwood has been 
_ in the field practically all of the year. 


LOMBARD—THE LARGER MEANING 


The creation of the Department of Social Relations 
of the Association, with Dr. Robert C. Dexter as its 
secretary, which was announced last May, has estab- 
lished an avenue through which the social conscious- 
ness of the churches may find systematized expression. 
Dr. Dexter received prompt recognition as the repre- 
sentative of Unitarianism in national, religious, and 
civic social service organizations. The promotion of 
world peace has been dominant in his activities and in 
the large number of addresses he has made in the East, 
South, and Middle West. In his official capacity, Dr. 
Dexter has worked effectively against the enactment of 
a bill establishing an extensive naval building program, 
and he has made a personal investigation of conditions 
in the Pennsylvania coal regions, as a member of the 
special committee of the Federal Council of Churches 
appointed for that purpose. He has also been conduct- 
ing a survey among Unitarian parishes, with the pro- 
jected home for aged and needy Unitarians in mind. 

When the conduct of the old Universalist Lombard 
College became a joint enterprise of the Universalists 
and’ Unitarians by vote of the College directorate, 
March 27, probably the longest step in the history of 
the two denominations was taken toward a possible 


united fellowship. By setting aside the annual income | 
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on $250,000 toward the maintenance of the College and 
by electing Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago as its 
president, the American Unitarian Association has as- 
sured a rational education to hundreds of young people 
in sections where considerable sentiment exists against 
modern scientific thought. This adventure into the 
field of higher education will rank as one of the Asso- 
ciation’s principal achievements of the year. 

The entire Fellowship rejoices in the growing bond 
between the Unitarians and Universalists, of which the 
co-operation at Lombard is a conspicuous illustration. 
During the year the number of ministers holding mem- 
bership in both fellowships has increased. The experi- 
ment in federation, or union, in the South, and par- 
ticularly in Florida, augurs well for success in develop- 
ing nationally this tendency. toward union. Satisfac- 
tion with the long-continued friendship and co-operation 
between the two bodies found vigorous expression at 
the Universalist General Convention in Hartford last 
autumn, when closer fellowship between the Univer- 
salists and Congregationalists was under discussion. 
In March of the present year the Illinois Universalist 
Convention established’its offices in the headquarters 
of the Western Unitarian Conference in Chicago, and 
the practice of exchanging ministers between the two 
fellowships is growing. 


RISING SIGNS OF ENDURING FAITH 


The new denominational headquarters in Boston was 
but one of the several extensive building projects which 
have been successfully concluded this year. Dotted all 
over the country, new liberal churches rise to indicate 
the enduring quality of the faith they represent, in a 
day of uncertainty among churches of many fellow- 
ships. In Minneapolis, where Rev. John H. Dietrich 
preaches to one of the largest Unitarian congregations 
in the country in a theater building, a new Unitarian 
Center was dedicated last May, where all the activities 
of the church are carried on with the exception of the 
Sunday morning service. At Hollis, L.I., where Miss 
Mary Lawrance was primarily responsible for gather- 
ing together a group of liberal people which has been 
organized into a church society, a new church home 
was dedicated June 12. This modest building provides 
a parsonage for the minister, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, 
on the second floor, and the church program is carried 
out on the main floor. 

A more extensive new church plant is that at Salt 
Lake City, where a modern building, along Georgian 
lines, was dedicated September 4, fulfilling the promise 
of a new church under construction, described by the 
minister, Rev. Frank Lee Hunt, at the Anniversary 
Meetings last May. . 

A handsome Spanish-Colonial edifice of reinforced 
concrete was consecrated with suitable ceremonies in 
Los Angeles, Calif., September 18, in the presence of 
an audience of about nine hundred. 

Unitarianism is forging ahead in Chicago, what with 
the removal of the Meadville Theological School to that 
city in 1926, and the erection of the commodious and 
practical People’s Church, under the forceful leader- 
ship of Dr. Preston Bradley. There followed the pur- 
chase of a church by the Third Unitarian Parish, dedi- 
cated October 16, and plans are well advanced for an 
enlarged and modernized First Unitarian Church, 
along lines developed by Rev. Von Ogden Vogt. In 
reverent memory of a sainted pioneer preacher of lib- 
eralism, the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia 
last year added the Joseph Priestley Chapel to its 
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= parish equipment, dedicating it December 7. The new 
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chapel is the most outstanding feature of a recon- 
structed parish house. * 

- At Hamilton, Ontario, the ‘Unitarian work has been 
Ravided by Rev. Francis W. Woodruff, who began his 
services there early in 1927, after the society had been 
inactive about eight years. Mr. Woodruff is a former 
Catholic priest, and came over from England two years 
ago to study at Harvard. 

A welcome addition to the Fellowship is the parish 
of the Church of the Christian Union, which was ad- 
mitted to the Unitarian fold early in the present year. 
The society is located in Rockford, 11., in a beautiful 
down-town building erected in 1888. Rev. Charles P. 
Connolly, minister of the church, gave an interesting 
report from the field this week at the American Unita- 
rian Association meeting, based on his personal work. 
In the first issue in May, Tom Reeister recorded the 
story of the dedication of the new church at German- 
town, Pa., which was begun a year ago. The service 
was held. April 22, and the corner stone was laid 
April 10, 1927. 

No Unitarian building of this or previous years repre- 
penta the denomination in general more fully than does 
the Tuck Parsonage at the Isles of Shoals, which was 
begun last summer and will be dedicated during the 
1928 season. Financed by Unitarian ministers in all 
parts of the country as their contribution to the Shoals 
work, the erection of the building has been watched in 
its various stages by about fifteen hundred Unitarians 
who attended conferences there last year. Into the 
walls of Island stone has gone weeks of physical effort 


‘on the part of ministers and laymen, in laying stone 


on stone. The whole construction has been under the 
guidance of Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge as a sort of work- 
ing foreman. 

The entire Star Island work shows advancement with 
each added season. Yearly its influence widens to in- 
clude more individuals and more churches among its 


‘delegates, and at last it has become so substantial 


financially that the records reveal no deficit at the close 
of the summer. 


LIBERALS THE WORLD AROUND 


General interest was felt in America when, last 
January, the Unitarian Society in Cambridge. Eng- 
lJand, dedicated a new house of worship. The minister 
is Rev. J. Cyril Flower, who has many American 
friends, through his visit to this country at the time 
of the centenary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. At the Anniversary Meetings last May, the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was observed. In September, the 
Iowa Unitarian Association observed its fiftieth birth- 
day at a meeting in Davenport devoted to a review of 
the life of the Unitarian organization in that section. 
Early in May last year, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot repre- 
sented the American Unitarian Association in present- 
ing a bust of Dr. William Ellery Channing, the work 
of the sculptor Herbert Adams, to the Hall of Fame 


- in New York, to which the Unitarian denomination has 


supplied more names than any other denomination. 


‘The unveiling was May 5, 1927. The erection of the 


first Unitarian church in all Scandinavia, in Copen- 
hagen last year, has been a matter of interest to Ameri- 
ean Unitarians. The corner stone was laid April 1, 
1897, and the building was rapidly forwarded. 

Closer touch was kept with liberals around the world 
than has been possible some years. The visits of Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow and Dr. Bree R. Shippen to Transyl- 
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vania, and their graphic accounts of conditions as they 
found them, have appeared in considerable detail in 
Tue Reeister. Dr. Snow emphasized the growth in the 
number of Unitarians in Hungary since his previous 
visit in 1920. He stated that they had increased three- 
fold, and that their churches had grown from one to 
ten in number as a result of the transfer of Transyl- 


-vania to Roumania and the fact that large numbers of 


Transylvanians then settled in Hungary. 

“The Unitarians of America and Great Britain have 
a great opportunity to help now,” he reported. “These 
nine ‘filials’ of the church in Budapest could be greatly 


strengthened by a whole-time minister, and by the de- 


velopment of the Mission House at Budapest into a 
Unitarian center.” Dr. Snow also sent back a moving 
story of the efforts which were being made in Transyl- 
vania, since her transfer to Roumania, by the Chief 
Consistory, ministers, and. officials, to carry on the 
work. The present aid given by the American Unita- 
rian Association will be needed for some time to come. 
Dr. Snow analyzed the school situation there and its 
importance to the church, especially the Theological 
Collegé, which he called the heart of the church. 


THE BRETHREN IN TRANSYLVANIA 


The International Congress of Religious Liberals in 
Prague, September 4-9, was attended by some twenty- 
five or more American Unitarians, making a fresh con- 
tact between liberals in this country and the enter- 
prising church headed by Dr. Capek, which is noted for 
its size and for the earnestness and loyalty of its 
people. Dr. Snow attended a morning service at which 
the congregation numbered over one thousand, with 
many people standing. He was impressed by the great 
need of a hall for the meetings of this Liberal Religious 
Fellowship. The election of Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft as president of the International Con- 
gress featured the business sessions of the Prague 
meetings. 

To complete the first-hand news from liberal groups 
in Europe—Dr. Eugene R. Shippen reported in THe 
Reerster his impression of religious liberalism in Eng- 
land, Italy, Holland, Germany, Hungary (with its 
more than 5,000 Unitarians in Budapest), Transyl- 
vania, Czechoslovakia, and the Temple Society in 
Palestine. 

A distinguished honor.came to Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger 
Auer last year when he was invited to give a course of 
lectures on Comparative Theology by the University of 
Iceland at Reykjavik. Dr. Auer gave twenty lectures, 
and was the-first man to go there from this country as 
a professor of philosophy. 

Through the report of the American Committee on the 
Rights of Religious Minorities, which visited Transyl- 
vania in 1927, and of which Dr. John H. Lathrop was 
a member, the denomination was in December last 
made aware of how far the government has failed in 
granting the rights guaranteed to Translyvania by the 
treaties. Still further information on the subject was 
offered in the discriminating review by Rev.. Frederick 
L. Weis of the book, “The Minorities in Roumanian 
Transylvania,” by Zsombor de Szasz, which Mr. Weis 
pronounced the best book in English on the subject. 

A closer bond of fellowship with the Magyar people 
was established through the official participation by 
the American Unitarian Association in the greetings 
extended to distinguished Hungarians who came to 
America in March of this year for the unveiling of a 
monument to the great Hungarian patriot, Louis Kos- 
suth, on the eightieth anniversary of the declaration of 
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Hungary’s freedom. Dr. Cornish and others who have 
been identified with efforts to survey conditions in 
Transylvania, and to bring about relief from persecu- 
tions, were speakers at a meeting in honor of Bishop 
Nicholas Jozan of Hungary and his Unitarian com- 
panions, and the Bishop was received by Unitarians.in 
Washington, Cleveland, and Boston (where a special 
- meeting was arranged for him), and in other Ameri- 
can cities. 

Through the Unitarian Historical Society, American 
Unitarians have been asked to make contributions 


toward a suitable monument for the neglected grave of 


Faustus Socinus at Luclawice in Southern Poland. 
Socinus is honored the world over as one of the pio- 
neers in the religious thinking which became organized 
Unitarianism, and the appeal written by Rev. Henry 
bie ilder Foote, which appeard in Tur Reeisrer of March 
22, already is bearing fruit. 


° 


DELEGATES TO BRAHMO SAMAJ CENTENARY 


The American Unitarian Association is recognizing 
liberal thought at the antipodes in sending a delegation 
to participate in the centenary of the Brahmo Samaj in 
India, which begins its observance in the early autumn 
and brings it to a special focus in Calcutta in late 
January. Almost simultaneous in their organization— 

‘the American organization has but three years of 
seniority—the two movements have developed along 
surprisingly similar lines, especially in the emphasis 
placed on character and social obligation. 

In this country, probably no individual has come into 
contact with so many liberal-minded people as Dr. 
Horace Westwood, who last spring accepted a commis- 
sion from the Unitarian Laymen’s League to serve as 
its missioner for the next three years. In addition to 
the exacting program which he has carried out during 
the year, the League tried an interesting experiment 
in the stronghold of conservatism and Fundamentalism 
in the South, by arranging for a series of Bible lectures 
by Rev. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, in South Caro- 
lina, and in other places in that vicinity. 

Reports indicate that the idea of a special Laymen’s 
Sunday service has been advancing, and some of the 
laymen appear to be rivaling the ministry in the power 
and eloquence of their sermons. 

' What the influence of the radio has been in spreading 

the liberal gospel cannot be estimated. Only from the 
occasional word which comes back to the preacher is it 
possible to know what it has meant to those who have 
never ventured within the por tals of a Unitarian church 
building, but who now miss no opportunity to “listen 
in” to Unitarian preaching. At least two score of Uni- 
tarian ministers are “on the air.” Numbered among 
their hearers are men and women in congested cities, 
within the shadow of orthodox church buildings, as 
well as those in isolated sections, remote from preach- 
ing services of any description. 

Tur Recistur printed in the first issue of 1928 an 
article recording those ministers and eminent laymen 
who died in the church year. Of these there is none 
but has been sorely missed. The loss of men like Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, with his wide fame as 
writer, lecturer, and preacher, and Dr. Charles F. Dole, 
who made work in behalf of world peace a major in- 
terest of his life, is one which cannot be forgotten. 
Rey. Lewis G. Wilson, for years secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, is also mourned. Abroad, 
there were the deaths of Bishop Joseph Ferencz, bishop 
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of the Transylvanian Unitarians, and of Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, most distinguished leader in _ the liberal 
churches of Great Britain. . 

One discovers by a backward glance over Tur Ruc- 
ISTER’S literary pages that several outstanding books of 
the year are from Unitarian pens. Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte has made a useful and permanent contribution 
to the story of liberalism in “The Wider Fellowship.” 
The memory of Meadville’s formative periéd has been 
perpetuated by Dr. Francis A. Christie in “Makers of 
Meadville.” Rev. Robert F. Leavens, in his “Great 
Companions,” has compiled a volume of thought and 
sentiment of inestimable value to ministers and writers. 
In “My Highty Years,” published shortly before his 
death, Dr. Charles F. Dole has left not only an enter- 
taining autobiography but a distinct contribution to 
the record of the development of liberalism and es- 
pecially of the war against war. Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body’s “Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints” is both 
good reading and an invaluable reference book on a 
few of the distinguished men and women of the present 
century. Impelled by widespread interest in several 
articles on religious liberty which he wrote for maga- 
zines, and in .an address he made before the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown, the Editor of Tum Rec- 
ISTER has published “Religious Liberty, the Great 
American Illusion,” which has had a very good “press,” 
and has gone into its second printing. 


UNITARIAN THOUGHT : 


No more important book touching upon the inevitably 
changing nature of liberal thought has come out than 
“Humanist Sermons,” a collection by eighteen leading 
liberal preachers, edited by Dr. Curtis W. Reese. Some 
of the most readable contributions to the pages of Tux 
Rzerster in the past year have been sermons and arti- 
cles inspired by the presentation of radically changed 
ideas about religion by the growing company of human- 
ists, and the equally vigorous views of the more con- 
servative theists. Reviewing Dr. Reese’s book, Rey. 
Henry Wilder Foote maintained that the three main 
points in the introduction by Dr. Reese have long been 
commonplaces of Unitarian thought. These points are: 
Humanism is the conviction that life is of supreme 
worth, and so should be treated as an end and not as 
a means. It is an effort to understand human experi- 
ence by means of human inquiry. It is an “effort to 
enrich human experience to the utmost capacity of man 
and the utmost limits of environing conditions.” Repre- 
senting the theistic view, Mr. Foote points out in his 
review some of the defects he finds in these humanistic 
sermons. They accept the conclusions of modern 
science too unquestioningly ; they show a certain super- 
ciliousness toward all traditional forms of religion; 
they provoke dissent in their interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, for which they accept the Fundamentalist’s 
definition. A more sympathetic review is that of Rey. 
George Gilmour who, however, sees no reason why 
Unitarian theists and humanists should not be so filled 
with the spirit of natural friendliness that Unitarian- 
ism may make great strides in the-next decade. In an 
article on “What Do You Mean by God?” printed last 
September in Tun Recrstur, Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
stated that the concept of God, the greatest symbol of 
man’s religious life, is being more critically analyzed 
than ever before in the pulpit and in the pew. In this 
search for the meaning of God, he said, modern theology 
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keep the essentials of faith in an age of science. 


cannot fall back upon divine revelation, as in the past, 


nor assume the existence of God apart from and prior 


to the creation. 

“The mind’s quest for God is for an answer to the 
question as to what we may find in experienced reality 
that we may frankly regard as divine-meaning, wonder- 
ful, holy, sacred, appealing, worthful, commanding, 
ideal, forward-looking,” Says Professor Hutcheon, who 
declares that his mind is completely open to a more 
adequate interpretation of the meaning of God in 
human experience, for no living mind can affirm that it 
has taken its final position on ultimate questions.” 

Dr. George R. Dodson has made an appeal for more 
theologians. “There is the greatest need,” he says, “of 
intellectual and spiritual leadership to show how to 
In 
religion, that which is of poor quality is not acceptable 
because it is cheap. For even the tolerably good there 
is no sale. On the other hand, the men who have a spir- 
itual life which is contagious, who have a vital, inspir- 
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great demand. There are not enough of them to fill the 
pulpits of strategic importance. It seems that the great 
days of the ministry are yet to come. . . . Eloquence 
of tongue and charm of manner will not compensate 
for want of thought.” 

A needed word to the pew is spoken by Dr. Minot 
Simons, who declared emphatically in his church last 
spring that “liberal ideas will not maintain themselves ; 
they can be maintained only by those liberals who will 
stand for them and make them an influence in the 
The “church tramps” who go from church to 
church to get, and not to give, in the long run do not 
even help themselves, he declared. There is no credit 
in being liberal pe one does something for the lib- 
eral church. 

For a forthright Monleration of what Unitarians be- 
lieve, the liberal will find a modern thinker’s views in 
the pamphlet by Rev. John H. Dietrich on “What Do 
Unitarians Believe?” printed last autumn by the 
American Unitarian Association, for distribution 
among people who make the query. 


ing message which they can proclaim effectively, are in 


Historic Churches in Milton, Mass., Celebrate 250th Anniversary 


OMPLETION of 250 years of religious 
life in Milton, Mass., was observed 
by the First Parish (Unitarian) and the 
first Evangelical Congregational churches, 
April 20-24. These are direct descendants 
of the first town church that was esta- 


plished in 1678. 


The chief speakers, outside the minis- 
ters of the two churches, were relatives 
of former pastors. Prof. Samuel Eliot 
Morison of Harvard, who spoke Friday 
night, is a grand-nephew of Dr. John H. 
Morison, long a minister of the First 
Parish; and Rey. Henry S. Huntington, 
who spoke Sunday, is a son of Rev. Henry 
S. Huntington, who for many years pre- 
sided over the First Hvangelical Society. 
In connection with the celebration, a 
history of the church prepared by Henry 
W. Cunningham, chairman of the Cele- 
bration Committee, was issued. 

Friday evening, in the First Parish 
church, Mr. Cunningham presided and 
Selectman Kenneth D. Johnson brought 
the greetings of the town. Professor 
Morison, speaking on “Life in New Eng- 
land 250 Years Ago,’ pointed out that 
the intellectual stimulus of the New 
England church service had an important 
effect upon the nation. It led to popular 
education and to political freedom. Idle- 
ness was a deadly sin, and this gospel of 
work was most valuable to the Colony. 
Rey. Peter Thacher, the first Milton 
minister, was a Harvard graduate, who 
afterwards studied in England. A social 
gathering in the parish house followed 
the meeting. 

The Sunday morning service was at- 
tended by a congregation that nearly 
filled the church. Rev. G. Edwin Wood- 
man, pastor of the First Evangelical 
Church, led the responsive reading; Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the First 
Parish Church, read from the Scriptures 
and offered prayer. Mr. Huntington and 


Mr. Pomeroy gave brief addresses. Rev. 
Albert D. Smith, pastor emeritus of the 
Evangelical Church, who was to speak 
on “The Growth of Christian Fellow- 
ship,” was unable to be present because 
of a bereavement in his family. 

“The Contribution of the New Hngland 
Parsonage to America” was the topic of 
Mr. Huntington. New Bngland parson- 
ages, he said, sent out a great many men 
and women of light and learning. One- 
half the men and women whose names 
were in the Encyclopedia Britannica were 
from New England. New England in later 
years has not held this prestige, however. 
Once it had one in 10,000 prominent men 
and women; to-day it has only one in 
100,000. One reason for this decline, he 
said, is that the best stock is no longer 
raising large families. 

Mr. Pomeroy, speaking on “The En- 
couragement of the Past,” said that dead 
hands have a devastating effect upon so- 
cieties and institutions unless there is 
the spirit of achievement. The faithful 
of the past are the unrecognized helpers 
of the present, and people can pay their 
debt of gratitude to the past by fearless 
service to the future. The service closed 


‘with the benediction by Mr. Woodman. 


An atmosphere reminiscent of that of 
two and one-half centuries ago was given 
to the service Sunday evening in the Con- 
gregational Church by the use of candles 
as the only illumination. Mr. Woodman 
turned an hour glass at the beginning of 
the service. He began the service with a 
talk on the significance of the original 
church covenant signed at Meeting House 
Hill in Dorchester, Mass. He read a 
cablegram from Bebek, a district of Con- 
stantinople, signed ‘Damons—Hunting- 
tons.” Dr. George H. Huntington, now 
president of Robert College in Constanti- 
nople, is a son of the late Rey. Henry 8. 


Huntington, for many years pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Milton, and 
still holds a membership in that church. 
Mrs. Damon is Dr. Huntington’s sister. 
The cablegram read: “Affectionate greet- 
ings, Milton churches, from their children 
in the faith.” 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, pastor of the 
original parent church, the First Parish 
in Dorchester, brought the greetings of 
his parish. The right and left arms of 
Congregationalism, said Mr. Hudson, are 
rapidly being brought together, and will 
soon merge again. 

Rev. Vincent Leroy Bennett, pastor of 
St. Michael’s Church, said that intolerance 
in Christendom is almost gone. Amid the 
great variety of life, a unity of religious 
spirit is being achieved. Congratulations 
were tendered also by Rey. A. Bernard 
Webber, pastor of the Mattapan Baptist 
Church ; Rey. George W. Owen, moderator 
of the Suffolk South Association of Con- 
gregational Churches; and by Ralph Lowe, 
Jr., representing the Parkway Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Pomeroy assisted 
in the service. 

Tuesday evening, April 24, the actual 
date of the anniversary, the covenant 
taken at Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, 
in 1678 by the Milton fathers who formed 
the original church, was read in the Con- 
gregational Church by Mr. Woodman, at- 
tired in gown and powdered wig. He 
read a letter of congratulation from D. W. 
Kimball, who said that he clearly remem- 
bered attending the church in 1844, when 
he was but four years of age. The choir, 
attired in the costumes of the seventeenth 
century, sang hymns of the period. Prayer 
was offered by Mr. Pomeroy. 

A motion picture “The Pilgrims,’ de- 
picting the early struggle for religious 
freedom which resulted in the settling of 
the English in this country, was shown. 
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A Universalist SignP 


HAT does it signify that a Universalist min- 

ister receives confirmation and ordination 
from the Episcopal Church, and yet retains his 
rights and his place in his mother fellowship? 

This is what Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D.D., did last 
week at the hands of Bishop Charles L. Slattery in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, and in the solemn 
presence of Universalist colleagues, including the 
General Superintendent, the Editor of The Leader, 
the Manager of Publications, the Minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, the President of the General Sunday School 
Association, the General Secretary, and the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Churches in Massachusetts. 
' It was a most unusual and bewildering event. 
Dr. Rice more than implicitly acknowledged the 
lack of validity of his Universalist ordination by 
his action. His associates gave their sanction to 
the procedure, though they had no other active part 
init. Some received Communion at the altar. The 
conditions were all Episcopalian. The principle of 
such freedom as we associate with Universalism 
was repudiated by the acceptance of the canons of 
the Episcopal Church. To see the full meaning of 
it, we need only say that no Episcopalian could 
possibly accept the conditions of Universalist fel- 
lowship with the approbation of his own com- 
munion. The thing is utterly unreciprocal. Dr. Rice 
took a vow of creedal beliefs that he may with com- 
plete consistency carry back to the Universalist 
fellowship, because with them as with us a man 
may send himself into dogmatic bondage and yet 
we freely receive him if he wishes to return. 

The transaction was done according to a canon 
of the Episcopal Church, which says that a minister 
of another church may receive Episcopal ordination. 


The Bishop, with the advice and consent of the standing 


committee . . . may confirm and ordain him; provided, also, 


that the congregation, if any, in which such minister officiates, | - 
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_ present-day religious expression. 


shall declare, through its proper representatives, its desire 
for such ordination on behalf of its minister and its purpose 


_to receive in future the ministrations and the sacraments of B 


one who shall be ordained to the priesthood by a bishop. 


"Dr. Rice has no congregation at present. He got 
his permission, it appears, from his denominational 
associates. He is now a clergyman in regular 
standing. He repeats the creed. With genuine 
regret, bordering on spiritual distress, we witness 
this ceremony, because it grows plain to us that 
the Universalist fellowship is not as one in its 
There are two 
distinct elements, and in our view they are irrec- 
oncilable. In time this distinction in attitude 
and religious theory will become clear. We avoid 
entirely the specific personalities representing the 
division. We publish our opinion with utmost . 
respect and consideration.. We cannot disregard 
this matter, because the one part of the Universal- 
ist churches is distinctly with the free church move- 
ment. We do not say Unitarian movement, though 
this part is very close to our organization, as 
illustrated in the joint Lombard College enterprise 
and other associations in effect and pending. 

Dr. Rice’s re-ordination into orthodoxy is a sign 
among several signs. The approaches to certain 
evangelical denominations, with a view of church 
union, is another. A definite policy in The Chris- 


_ tian Leader which places fellowship first and doc- 


trinal matters a negligible second or less, is a third. | 
A certain imponderable quality which distin- 


-guishes some of our influential Universalist breth- 


ren, not to.mention their aversion for the theolog- 
ical position of the left wing of the Unitarian 
fellowship, are other factors, all of which, com- 
bined, make a real condition that must either be 
resolved or be decisive of very new things and im- 
portant changes. 

It is patent that on the one side there is a8 
strong trend to the same position as that of mod- 
ernist evangelicalism, with which there could be 
perfect accord and co-operation. On the other 
hand, there is a strain of pure liberalism whose 
first concern is spiritual freedom and whose fellow- 
ship is with the like-minded. What will happen, 
if, as we think, this ancient house is divided? We 
surely have only one Pigg ea ial it be not divided, 
that it stand! 

Religion in Industry 

OTHING could satisfy us better than the 
ability to say the just and wise word about the 
industrial situation in New Bedford. The fact that 
twenty-seven thousand workers are idle, and that 
nearly one hundred thousand mouths must be fed, 
is enough to command a sentiment that might help. 
Another matter is the fact that many persons of 
our own faith are interested in the mills, and it is 
our duty not to be silent. We have published from 
two of our ministers and a Universalist minister 
their view of the conditions. Obviously, human 
welfare is prior and superior to economic profit. 
That is religion, and in particular it is traditional 
Unitarianism. Along with abstract spiritual prin- 
ciple is a definite body of doctrine concerning the 
social system, including industrial | ao 


 : 
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We believe that the democratization of industry is 
f coming, and ought to be. By that we mean that a 
- man must have and will have a say at his work. It 
will make for social stability. He has now a voice 
in all other phases of. society,—in politics, in reli- 
gion, in fraternal societies, in education. In the 
Christian theory, where he works is just as much 
his as where he worships. That implies risks and 
responsibilities such as the owners assume. Per- 
haps it is stated rather strongly by Rev. Percy T. 
Smith, but it is nevertheless true that “autocratic 
control” over the lives of workmen and their fami- 
lies belongs to “an earlier stage of industry.” They 
want “a voice in the management of the factory in 
| which they put their life.” To what extent and how 
soon such an adjustment will come, will depend 
upon the workmen and their reasonableness as 
much as upon the present owners and their aware- 
ness of this changing world. Meanwhile, sweet 
charity is feeding the hungry. 


Defending Editorial Freedom 


WX 7E HEAR a fluttering in the offices of certain’ 


church papers. The editors of several journals 
are wondering if their function is to fill the pages 
with the policies and programs of denominational 
executives, and bring forth a house organ, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. The administrative Colos- 
sus stalks, lowers and mumbles; the editors are 
expected to tremble and be good. And they won’t. 
They say little for themselves, because they only 
~ have to let the ministers, who are the real power of 
the churches, know what’s in the wind and the thing 
is aired with almost cyclonic intensity. 
- For example, our close neighbor, The Congrega- 
tionalist, which refuses to lose its savor and walks 
up to the dangers of the day like a man, has been 
told this and that, and sometimes it has seemed 
uncertain just what might happen. As a matter of 
fact, nothing destructively foolish does happen 
often in the church, in spite of much oral fervor. 
The word got out, and no sooner was it known than 
it was met with such sentiments as the following. 
Dr. Raymond Calkins, a learned, strong, conserv- 
ative, mentally thick-set man of parts, whose word 
carries with authority, said that nothing in the 
policy of the paper was so important “as the free- 
dom and independence of the paper in its editorial 
review of current events, and in its application of 
the principles of Jesus to every form of human 
problem.” Good! “It would be a literary disaster 
of the first magnitude to have the paper become 
simply an echo of conventional denominational 
opinion and a report of denominational doings.” 
Fine! ‘Christianity is so likely to become a mere 
report of secular opinion that we desperately need 
a voice speaking independently and fearlessly which 
comes outside the ecclesiastical system.” Great! 
“One may agree or may not agree with the point of 
view which is uttered, but church opinion will cer- 
tainly become maudlin and devoid of idealism if it 
cannot have the inspiration and challenge which 
comes from one source at least that lies outside it- 
self.” Prophetic! “The Congregational denomina- 


tion has a long history of independent thought 
This needs to be cherished and maintained ; and if 
those who guide the future of Congregationalism 
are wise, they will hesitate long before they deprive 
themselves and their constituency of the benefit 
which comes of independent religious thinking.” 


Perfect! 


Then comes a, finality from another man of dis- 
tinction—Hubert C. Herring, in charge of social 
relations for the Congregationalists. He takes 
eight church papers in this country which he calls 
among the best ; and they are such because they own 
their own souls. “The official propagandist point 
of view will kill any journal. Imagine an Episco- 
pal weekly edited under the august supervision of 


_ the House of Bishops. . . . Or imagine a Methodist 


sheet bearing the imprimatur of the company of 
bishops. The Congregationalist should be edited in 


-an atmosphere apart from boards and officers, com- 


mittees and budgets, promotion and propaganda. 

. We are a free fellowship. Our ministry is 
courageous. Our membership includes men and 
women of spiritual fervor, social insight, and de. 
termination to use the gift of a free religion in the 
service of a free America.” 

These men talk like the best men in the Unitarian 
tradition. Asa matter of fact, Congregationalists 
and Unitarians are the closest spiritual kindred in 
the whole world. When a real threat to liberty 
comes upon a central position, such as the journal 
of either fellowship, we speak the same tongue. 
The reaction favoring our liberties is immediate, 
indignant, and indomitable. Some exceptions may 
arise. There will be in the freest of communions 
a few who, through their illiberal antecedents, 
their acquired fears, their lost spirituality, and 
their desire to domineer, will make much noise and 
some difficulty. But they will not rule and they 
will not even last. The mills of the gods may be 
seen plainly from our editorial windows. 


The Boy Scouts 


f ILL no one speak a harsh word against the 

Boy Scouts?” says the writer of Table Talk 
in the current Century Magazine. ‘“Doesn’t the 
sight of so many youngsters, drilled and regimented 
before they know enough to protest, fan the wrath 
in some Constant Reader’s bosom? Isn’t sand-lot 
baseball, duck-on-the-rock, the noble game of Pi- 
rates, and, in short, are not all forms of spontaneous 
play jeopardized by the boy-exploitation ideals of 
supervised activity, good-deedism, and right by 
squads?” 

That is well said, but woe betide the sayer. Many 
of us would have said it long ago, but we are sur- 
rounded by witnesses to the blessing of catching 
them very, very young; and perhaps our critic does 
not know that the hours a boys spends all dressed 
up and doing things by rote and order are only a 
few of all his hours. He still has most of his un- 
tamed nature left to his own keeping, and the Scout 
code doesn’t ruin him, after all. It obviously an- 
swers to his needs, or he would have none of it. 
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Ministerial Personals 


Rev. James H. Reardon will begin a 
new ministry at Chicopee, Mass., May 27. 
Mr. Reardon’s last parish was in Houston, 
Tex. During the last year he has spent 
considerable time at his orange grove in 
Florida. 

Rey. Charles A. Wing, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Worcester, Mass., 
since 1920, has resigned to accept a call 
to the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding Dr. William L. Sullivan. 
Mr. Wing will begin his new pastorate in 
September. 

The Unitarian Church at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., has invited Rev. Leon Rosser Land 
of the Bronx Free Fellowship to be its 
preacher next year. : 

Ransom Fuller Carver has accepted a 
eall to Billerica, Mass. 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness, who, recently 
resigned as minister from the Second 
Church in Brookline, Mass., has been in 
Athens for some time, located at the 
American School for Girls. Writing to a 
former parishioner April 18, Mr. Van Ness 
commented on the thousands of refugees 
who were pouring into the city, creating 
a serious problem in food, clothing, and 
employment. 

Rey. Harriet B. Robinson of Northfield, 
Vt., has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church in Dover, N.H. Mrs. Robinson has 
been settled over the Universalist church 
in Northfield since 1925. 


Conference Administrative 


The annual conference of denominational 
officers and department heads will be held 
June 9 and 10 at Hotel Rockmere, Marble- 
head, Mass. Approximately twenty-five 
persons, representing the central Unitarian 
organizations, are expected at the con- 
ference. 

The first session will begin at 2.30 
o’clock Saturday afternoon, June 9, with 
an evening meeting at 7.30 o’clock. Sun- 
day the conference session will open at 9 
o’clock, with a recess for attendance at the 
Marblehead Unitarian church service. The 
deliberations will be resumed at 1.30 
o’clock, with final adjournment late Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Subjects to be discussed will be those 
of general moment to the denomination, 
and special problems of the individual 
organizations. 

The presidents of these societies will 
take turns in presiding over the sessions. 

Reports of the present year’s accomplish- 
ments will be presented, and the objectives 
for the coming year will be discussed, to- 
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AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


Lombard’s Student Editor 
Pleased With New President 


After taking a discreet period of time 
for analyzing and adapting itself to the 
recent changes at Lombard, which include 
the election of Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
as president, and George G. Davis, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, as secretary and treasurer, 
the student body at the college is giving 
its allegiance wholeheartedly to the new 
administration. 

Writing of her own first impression of 
the news that the American Unitarian 
Association had come to-the aid of the 
college, an impression which may be re- 
garded as typical of the students, Miss 
Juanita Kelly, editor of the official 
student publication of the college, The 
Lombard Review, said: 

“T admit that I have been positively 
worried over the prospects of a new gov- 
erning body. Dr. Tilden, the former presi- 
dent, was the very heart of Lombard’s 
democracy, and I was afraid that under a 
new administration this would be broken 
down. Others felt it, too. We had been 
told of the ways of the reserved Hastern- 
ers, and we doubted the further existence 
of the old spirit. It is really a dear thing 
to us; it is the most alive thing at the 
whole school. The co-operation of the 
Unitarians was appreciated beyond all 
doubt, but there was that underneath feel- 
ing—will they become one of us? 

“What a relief to realize that they are 
one of our group, that they belong! Dr. 
Reese and Mr. Davis and their lovely 
wives have won the highest possible affec- 
tion and esteem in the hearts of the 
students just by their friendliness, tact- 
fulness, and democratic spirit. 


“Dr. Reese took charge of last Thurs- 
day’s chapel. It was, truthfully, the most 
inspiring meeting we have had this year. 
It was the attitude which brought us up 
to his level. You feel very refreshed after 
such a service. 

“It is such a relief to have such guid- 
ance. It seemed that no one could ‘fit’ as 
Dr. Tilden did. He was ‘Prexy’ to us. 
We had felt that no other could fill the 
vacancy left so suddenly, and it always 
will seem a dreadful loss in our college 
lives. 

“The new members of the college are 
splendid, and our appreciation is of the 
deepest kind.” 

Miss Kelly writes entertainingly of the 
president’s reception in April, and of the 
efforts of the student committee to make 
their welcome to President Reese a cordial 
one. She says: 

“The committee of students worked 
diligently to prepare the large gymnasium 
with its prominent rafters and _ steel 
girders for such an important affair as 
the welcoming of our new president! The 
coming of spring was a blessing. Baskets 
of apple blossoms, tulips, and lilacs were 
in evidence, and the lights were lowered 
and covered with orange-colored frames. 


Wicker chairs and settees enlivened with - 


pillows added to the effect. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Reese, Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis, and the presidents of the four 
national fraternities and four national 
sororities stood in the receiving line. 
Practically all of the students and faculty 
were in attendance—this being a difficult 
thing to accomplish—a true Lombard 
group.” 


gether with the future financial policy of 
the denomination. 

Other topics to be taken up will include 
special missionary problems, student work, 
recruiting the ministry, the social relations 
department and its development, THE 
CHRISTIAN REGIsTER and its service, the 
denomination’s publication department, and 
publicity in general. 


Primary Hymnal in Prospect 


In response to a widespread deniand for 
a primary hymnal and service book, Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary, bas 
been appointed chairman of a committee 
to prepare this needed addition to the pub- 
lications of the Beacon Press. No date of 
publication can be promised. It will be a 
long task, and one requiring much culling 
of the catchy and sentimental songs which 
are offered to too many children in the 
name of religious education. Our aim will 
be to cover the six- to twelve-year period 
in the church schools with services of 
worship and a collection of hymns. 

“Here,” says Waitstill H. Sharp, secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, “is an opportunity for our workers 


in the field to contribute orders of service 
and hymns and elements in services which 
they have found appealing to little chil- 
dren. We must have the primary and 
junior age constantly in mind, holding also 
before ourselves the goal in each service 
of a religious effect. We shall be doing 
more than entertaining our children and 
‘keeping them quiet,’ as too often goeth 
the phrase and the purpose with kinder- 
garten and primary teachers in church 
schools. There should be a large propor- 
tion of simple dramatic services of wor- 
ship in which the whole class or 
department would unite. There should be 
seasonal and holiday pageants contributed 
from all possible sources, but particularly 
from successful use in our schools. 

“If we bear in mind that a church 
school service is the time for the expres- 
sion of our highest loyalties and moods of 
wonderment and confidences, we shall be 
including in each service those elements 
that meet the needs of little children. Let 
us undertake it sincerely and without pre- 
suppositions. Rey. Edwin Fairley, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City, will be 
glad to consider advice and contributions 
from all sources and all churches.” ~ © 
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_ The response of the churches to Dr. 
Louis ©. Cornish’s strong appeal for an 
increase of five per cent. in their contribu- 
tions to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the year reveals a general dis- 
position to co-operate with the president 
in this effort. The figures show that 187 
parishes in the Fellowship have given the 
Association at least five ‘per cent. more 
than last year, and in a few instances the 
amount has been doubled and almost 
trebled. ‘ 

The receipts for the year amount to 
$60,099.32, as against $57,692.92 in 1926-27. 
- Among churches which have shown a 
large percentage of increase are the 
Snail 


1927 1928 

ISAS Sayers cvere erat a ceatehs $44.46 $62.50 
OLMONGU. «25545)5) «salar 100.00 284.72 
Roxbury (First) .... 393.00 591.95 
Boston (Second) .... 850.00 960.00 
King’s Chapel ...... 1,550.00 1,752.00 
Arlington Street ....1,624.41 2,539.60 
Brighton (First) . 55.00 73.00 
Jamaica Plain ...... 187.63 251.32 
Bridgewater ........ 10.00 18.50 
Charlestown, N.H. .. 47.00 67.65 
Met Riverieo ie oe 72k . 215.63 342.87 
Fitchburg ..... Bilstein - 207 00 333.87 
HGpenalests w.ticies': 2s 329.65 439.25 
Kennebunk ......... 43.05 56.50 
Montclair, N.J. ..... 285.04 322.80 

(Steady gain each 

year for many years) 
Montpelier ...5.. 200. 175.27 238.50 
Newton (First) 350.00 800.00 
Germantown ......: 623.84 1,029.84 
Plainfield) ic3<:3%.'.0ieis's 136.00 162.00 
People’s Church, 

GHICHEO TA tle bie «04 50.00 100.00 
Lawrence, Kans. .... 45.00 127.15 


Churches which made the requested 
increase of five per cent. are the following: 


Alton Dorchester (Christ 
Amherst Church) 

Ann Arbor Dorchester (First) 
Arlington Jamaica Plain 
Ashby Roslindale 
Baltimore Roxbury (First) 
Bangor Brattleboro 
pasnaveld, IN Bridgewater 

Barre Bridgewater, East 
Belfast Bridgewater, West 
Belmont Brockton 

Beverly Brookline (First) 
Bolton Brookline (Second) 


Boston (First) 
Boston (Second) 
Boston (Arlington St.) 
Boston (Bulfinch Pl.) 
Boston (King’s 

irs Let 
Bosto 

Beaton (First) 


Brooklyn, Conn. 
Burlington 

Carlisle 

Castine 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chestnut Hill 
Chicago (First) 
Chicago (All Souls) 


The Christian Rees 


Chicago (People’s) 
Cincinnati (First) 
Cincinnati (St. John’s) 


187 Churches Increase Contributions 


New York: 
Brooklyn (Fourth) 
Florence 


Clinton Flushing 
Columbus New Brighton 
Davenport Northampton (Second) 
Dedham North Andover 
~Denver Northboro 

Des Moines Norton 

Dighton Oklahoma City 
Dover, Mass. Omaha 

Dover, N.H. Orlando 

Eastport Pasadena 
Edmonton Peabody 
Elizabeth, N.J. Peterboro 
Elsworth Philadelphia 
Bugene (Germantown) 
Evanston Pittsfield 

Exeter Plainfield 
Fairhaven Plymouth 

Fall River Portland, Me. (First) 
Fitchburg Portland (Preble 
Geneseo, Il. Chapel) 
Gloucester Portland, Ore. 
Grafton Portsmouth 
Greenfield Richmond 

*Groton Ridgewood 
Hackensack Rutherford 
Hartford Saco 

‘Helena St. Louis (Unity) 


Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham (Second) 


Salina 
Salt Lake City © 


Holly woot San Antonio 
Holyoke San Diego 
Hopedaie Sandwich 
Houlton San Francisco 
Indianapolis San Jose, Calif. 
Iowa City Schenectady 
Jamestown Seattle (First) 
Kalamazoo Seattle (University) 
Keene Sherborn 
Kennebunk Sioux City 
Laconia Somerville (First) 
Lancaster, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Lawrence, Kang. Sterling 
Lawrence, Mass. Stockton 
Lexington (First) Stow, Mass. 
Lexington (Follen) Swansboro 
Lincoln, Mass. Templeton 
Littleton, Mass. Toledo 
Louisville (Clifton Topeka 
Church) Toronto 
Lowell Troy 
Lynn . Urbana 
Manchester, N.H. Utica 
Marietta Uxbridge 
Medford Vineland 
Melrose Waltham 
Mendon Ware 
Milwaukee Warwick 
Minneapolis Washington 
Montclair Watertown 
Montpelier Waverley 
Montreal Westboro 
Nashvilie ,West Upton 
Natick (First) Westwood 
Newburyport Wheeling 
New Orleans Wilmington 
Newport Winchendon 
Newton (Channing) Windsor 
Newton Center Winthrop 
Newton (First) Wollaston 
New York (All Souls) Worcester 
New York (West Side) Youngstown 


Church School Material 


At the fall meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society in Washington, D.C., 
it was suggested that the Beacon Press 
issue two new textbooks for use in the 
ehurch schools. The first of these sugges- 
tions followed the address of Rey. Hilary 
G. Richardson on “The Use of the Bible 
in Our Church School,’ and was to the 
effect that a list including the history, con- 
tent, and worth of the books of the Bible 
be published. Investigation has shown 
that there is material available for classes 
wishing to take up this subject, and that 
the time and money for a new text could 
be spent better on a more distinctive 
contribution. 

The second book suggested was one on 
social problems and social thinking. Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter and Mr. Sharp have been 
investigating the resources in this field, 
and report the following: 


- 


“The Christian in Social Relationships,” 
D. F. Diefendorf, Methodist Book Concern, 
1922. The contents are thirteen chapters 
on Christianity. and aspects of sociology, 
linked by frequent references to the Old 
and the New Testaments. 

“Social Problem,’ R. I. Bye, Young 
Friends Movement, Philadelphia, 1922. 
This is an outline study of twenty topics 
of major interest in national and inter- 
national life to-day. 

“The Church and Social Relationships,” 
H. GC. Herring, Pilgrim Press, 1926. This 
is a combination of the case system, ques- 
tions, quotations, and statistics upon 
thirty-nine social topics. Hasily the best 
of such books for detail and balance of 
treatment. 

“Christian Citizenship,” F. J. McConnell, 
Methodist Book Concern, 1922. This is 
an original discussion of thirteen general 


topics. 
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With these resources at hand, Mr. Sharp 
will continue his study of this field to 
determine whether it is possible to make 
such a distinct addition to the literature 
already prepared as to warrant the re- 
search and expenditure which would be 
necessary. 


Dr. S. A. Eliot Retires from 


Brahmo Samaj Delegation 

Dr. Samuel A. Hliot’s resignation as one 
of the delegates of the American Unitarian 
Association to the centenary meetings of 
the Brahmo Samaj in India was received 
at the monthly meeting of the board, May 
8. The prolonged nature of the centenary 
program, continuing as it does from au- 
tumn to late January, and the fact that 
the time required for the journey is so 
much more extended than he had antici- 
pated, are Dr. Eliot’s reasons for with- 
drawing from the delegation. Dr. Eliot’s 
resignation also necessitates the choice of 
another Pearson lecturer, to give the Pear- 
son Unification Address at Calcutta. 

The administrative council was author- 
ized to appoint a successor to Dr. Hliot as 
delegate, and Dr. Cornish was charged 
with the duty of arranging for a substi- 
tute to give the Pearson address. The 
president was also empowered to appoint 
such delegates as he may to the Brahmo 
Samaj meetings. Miss Adelene Moffat, 
member of King’s Chapel, Boston, who re- 
cently sailed for a year’s trip around the 
world, was made a delegate to the 
centenary. 

The request of the Lexington, Mass., 
church that it might borrow the Associa- 
tion’s portrait of Theodore Parker to have 
a copy made, was granted by the board. 
In the Lexington church Theodore Parker 
was reared, and it desires to hang his 
portrait on the walls of the church as one 
of its distinguished sons. 

The board also voted to loan to Mead- 
ville Theological School, at the discretion 
of the president, the portrait of Dr. Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, now hanging in 
Eliot Hall, Unitarian Building. The por- 
trait will be hung in Channing House, 
Meadville. 

The new Channing portrait, which is to 
become a part of the permanent Channing 
Memorial to be erected in the reception 
room on the second floor of the Unitarian 
Building, soon will be in place on the 
chimney breast above the fireplace. 

The board adopted a tribute to Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, formerly secretary of 
the Association, which appears in full on 
another page of THE Recistrr. A vote 
of appreciation of the work of retired 
members was also passed. 


Growth at All Souls, N.Y. 


In response to the suggestion of a five 
per cent. gain in all departments of church 
endeavor, All Souls Unitarian Church in 
New York City reports these incrasiess 
Net gain in church membership, 12.5 per 
cent.; in membership of the Alliance 
branch, 13.5 per cent.; of the Laymen's 
League chapter, 6.9 per cent.; of the Guild 
of Young People, 5.4 per cent.; increase in 
contribution to the American Unitarian 
Association, five per cent. 
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General Alliance 


of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Carouine §. Aturrton, President 
Miss Bertua Lanemarp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


College Center Work : 


In addition to carrying on the work it 
has been doing in previous years, the Com- 
mittee on College Centers has been giving 
encouragement and assistance to the 
groups in Eugene, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 
Rey. Dorothy Dyar of the University 
Church, Seattle, is on the College Centers 
Committee, and is taking definite steps to 
promote student work by calling on all 
the Unitarian students, arranging for a 
special series of evening addresses and 
planning a reception at. the church for 
students. 

A few intercollegiate méetings have been 
possible in New England, where distance 
does not constitute a problem. Among 
these an Inter-Collegiate Conference at 
Deerfield, Mass., was eminently stimulat- 
ing and successful. Further conferences 
of this type outside of New England are 
projected, and the next probably will be 
in New York. 

The extension of College Centers work 
takes on added importance when one reads 
the moving letters from young men and 
women who for the first time have 
glimpsed at college the satisfactions of a 
liberal religious belief. “The idea that 
a church, as such, could sponsor tolerance 
and intellectual freedom was quite new 
and breath-taking to them, an experience 
they will not soon forget,’ writes a col- 
lege girl who has been organizing a group, 
many of whom knew nothing of liberalism 
before. 

One such girl has written recently- to 
Miss Evelyn Sears, a chairman of the 
College Centers Committee, a detailed 
story of the way in which she came into 
touch with Unitarianism and what it has 
meant to her. 

“Like so many others, I wandered down 
to the Unitarian church by accident, and 
suddenly have had a new view of life 
presented to me,” she writes. “I had never 
heard of the Unitarian Church before I 
came to the University here and had never 
known people who, if they had such be- 
liefs, dared to express them. My family 
was not particularly religious, and seldom 
went to church. We children usually at- 
tended the nearest Sunday-school, always 
Orthodox, because—well, it was something 
to do, and there were picnics and parties, 
and the teachings did not really matter.” 
Removing later to an isolated prairie town 
one hundred miles from a railroad, she 
determined to go to college. 

“Finally, very scared and timid, I came, 
quite sure I could work my way through 
‘ school,” she continues. In a Unitarian 
family where she became a helper, she 
received her first impulse toward a Uni- 
tarian church. “It was the first time I 


Morning lectures during this week at 
the Shoals, July 28 to August 4, will be 
devoted to the general subject “Missions.” 

The morning conferences, conducted by 
Alliance leaders, will take up the part the 
Alliance may play in developing all depart- 
ments of church life “Forward Through 
the Ages,” from the youngest child to the 
oldest members. 

Rey. Leon R. Land of New York City 
will give two morning addresses: “The 
Bronx Free Fellowship and the People We 
Serve,” and “The Bronx Free Fellowship 
at Work.” Rey. Miles Hanson speaks three 
times on “Unitarian Preaching Missions,” 
with which he has had large experience. 

Thursday evening, August 2, is set aside 
for the usual banquet, at which Mrs. David 
Ii. Carr, Worcester, will preside. 

Variety has been achieved in the evening 
lectures, which are practically all by min- 
isters of the Unitarian fellowship. 

Rev. Laurance R. Plank, minister for 
the week, will conduct the Sunday morn- 
ing service and daily morning chapel. 
Afternoons are free for rest and recreation. 

The number of early requests for room 
reservations, which are being made through 
Miss Lottie M. Allen, 330 Randolph Ave- 
nue, Milton, Mass., indicates that the Alli- 
ance again will tax the capacity of Star 
Island to accommodate the delegates. 


The program in detail follows: 


Saturday evening, July 28. Rey. Oscar B. 
Hawes, Keene, N.H., on “The Life and 
Work and the Working Faith of 
Luther Burbank.” Candlelight. 

Sunday morning, July 29. . Sermon by Rey. 
Laurance R. Plank. Sunday evening. 
Lecture: “Lincoln Likenesses,” Miss 
Helen Nicolay. Candlelight. 


Monday morning, July 30. Chapel: Mr. 
Plank. Lecture: Mr. Land, “The 
Bronx Free Fellowship and the People 
We Serve.” Conference: Religion in 
the Home—The Home Department— 
Mothers’ Meetings—the Cradle Roll. 
Monday evening. Lecture: “Robert 
Burns, the Man and His Message,” 
Rey. John N. Mark, Arlington, Mass. 


Candlelight. 
Tuesday morning, July 31. Chapel: Mr. 
Plank. Lecture: Mr. Land, “The 


Bronx Free Fellowship at Work.” 
Conference: The Church School—The 
Junior Church. Tuesday evening. 
Lecture : “Child Psychology and Chris- 
topher Robin,” Rev, Hlizabeth Padg- 
ham. Candlelight. 


Wednesday morning, August 1. Chapel: 
Mr. Plank. Lecture: “Unitarian 
Preaching Missions,’ Rey. Miles Han- 
son, Roxbury, Mass. Conference: 
Junior Alliance—Lend a Hand Clubs— 
Girl Scouts. Wednesday evening. Lec- 
ture: “Literary Wanderings in France 
and Great Britain,’ Rey. Alfred R. 
Hussey, Plymouth, Mass. Candlelight. 


Thursday morning, August 2. Chapel: Mr. 
Plank. Lecture: “Unitarian Preach- 
ing Missions,” Mr. Hanson. Thurs- 
day evening. Conference: Y. P. R. U. 
College Centers Banquet, Mrs. David 
E. Carr, Worcester, Mass., presiding. 
Candlelight. if 


Friday morning, August 3. Chapel: Mr. 
Plank. Lecture: “Unitarian Preach- 
ing Missions,” Mr. Hanson. Confer- 
ence: The Alliance—Interesting Grad- 
uates from Y. P. R. U. to Join— 
Getting New Members—Five Per Cent. 
Increase, etc. Friday evening. Lec- 
ture: “Clipper Ships,” Rev. Charles 
EH. Park, Boston, Mass. Candlelight. 
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had felt as if I belonged some place. I 
have often thought it has been the best 
part of my university life,” she says. Her 
letter describes what is done for the young 
people in the church, where she has charge 
of the social activities this year, and she 
especially commends the minister. i 

“All who need help seem to come to 
him, whether they are Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, or Unitarians,” she states. 
“There are so many who have never heard 
of him or of Unitarianism, as I should 
never heard of them if I had not worked 
for a Unitarian family. There must be 
hundreds of liberal students and hundreds 
of lonely ones for whom a new vision of 
life would be opened, but we do not know 
how to. get hold of them.” 

The difficult problem of getting hold of 
students with liberal religious views is a 
general one in college centers, which the 
minister or Alliance branch in the stu- 
dent’s home town: help to solve by for- 
warding to the chairman of the College 
Centers Committee of the Alliance the 
names of young people who are at college. 
The Alliance branch in the college town 
may help, and often does. Last fall one 
of the Alliance women in a New England 
college community invited all Unitarian 
girl students to a tea. The response was 
gratifying, and the girls were surprised 


to find that some of the friends they had 


known for a year or two were also Uni- 


tarians. Such a gathering is a useful 
preliminary to the formation of a college 
Unitarian club. 


An Admirable Example 

The following list of additions to two 
of the Alliance funds during the last 
month seems to prove an awakening inter- 
est in their increase. This is an admirable 
method to employ, both to inerease the 
holdings of the General Alliance and to 
increase the interest of the branches in 
the central organization. Why should not 
each branch make an effort to follow the 
example of one branch in Massachusetts 
and place upon the Life Membership List 
the names of each one of its living past 
presidents? This will hold their names 
upon the mailing list and keep them and 
their branch in close touch with all that 
transpires as the years go on. What more 
natural than for a branch to hold in grate- 
ful remembrance those past presidents or 
loyal workers who are no longer with us, 
and place their names upon the In 
Memorian list? 

Life members added since the last re- 
port are: Mrs. Emile Glogau ; Mrs. William 
H. Burlen, by Boston, Mass. (First), 
branch; Mrs. William C. Letchworth, by 
Buffalo, N.Y., branch; Mrs. Alfred L, 
Fitch; Mrs. Jay Perkins, by Providence, 
R.I. (First), branch; Mrs. William H. 
Brown; and Miss Frances E. Bowles. __ 


 —— 
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Since the last report, the following 


_ mames have been added to the memorial. 
list: Mrs. I. Porter Waitt, by Boston, 


_ Mass. (Arlington Street), branch; Miss 
Emily C. Williams, by Taunton, Mass., 


branch; Lilla ‘F. Roberts, by Melrose, 


Mass., evening branch; Mrs. Sarah Hartley 
Draper, by Canton, Mass., branch; Miss 
Marcia Caroline Hatch and Mrs. Lucy 


_ Maria Wilson, by Quincy, Mass., branch; 


Mrs. Mary Costigan Paul, by First Unita- 
rian Church, Toronto, Ont.; Mrs. Sarah P. 
Haynes, by Revere, Mass., branch; Mrs. 
Effie A. Robinson, by her daughter, Mrs. 
Myrtle BH. Putnam; and Mrs. Annie M. 
Stratton, by her daughter, Mrs. Florence 
S. Tilton. 


Mrs. C. E. St. John Addresses 
Northern California Alliance 


The Alliance branch of Berkeley, Calif., 
with a delegation of thirty-one members, 
led in the representation at the meeting 
of the Northern California Associate Alli- 
ance held April 2 in the First Unitarian 
Church of Oakland, Calif. Reports of 
gratifying achievements of the branches 
were given by the presidents. Mrs. Earl 
M. Wilbur made a plea to the branches for 
aid in raising $500 toward the payment 
of the debt on the educational work at 
Swansboro, N.C. A short and beautiful 
devotional service was conducted by Miss 
Bohdana Helen Capek, daughter of Dr. 
Norbert F. Capek of Prague and a stu- 
dent at the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry. p 

Mrs. Charles HE. St. John, chairman of 
the Committee on International Work of 
the General Alliance, gave an interesting 
address on liberal religious work being 
done in Europe, Palestine, and India. 


New Manual 


Work on the “Manual” for 1928-29 is 
well under way. The report blanks sent 
out to collect the necessary information 
are being received and tabulated. The 
increasing amount of work required to 
publish this year book compels some 
changes in method of compilation. When 
the data returned on the first blank are 
not complete, a second request is mailed. 
In cases where no reply is received, the 
record in the previous “Manual” will be 
used and attention called to the fact that 
the list represents the officers and ad- 
dresses of the previous year. 

Alliances that have not sent any dues, 
or have sent them too late for inclusion 
in the treasurer’s balances, will be listed 
as usual in the Directory, but starred to 
indicate they have not complied with the 


By-Law passed May 6, 1926, to be in force - 


after April 30, 1927. This By-Law provides 
that only members paying $1 dues to their 
branch can be counted as members of the 
General Alliance. Consequently, branches 
will be credited this year with only the 
number of members for whom thirty-three 


and one-third cents each have been sent to 


the General Alliance treasurer. This may 
mean a temporary decrease in total mem- 
bership until such time as all branches 
understand the new provision. 

The Annual Reports of Chairmen of Com- 
mittees for inclusion in the “Manual” must 
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be filed in the General Alliance office not 
later than May 25. All officers will be 
ready and willing to co-operate with the 
Committee on “Manual” when they under- 
stand how important is promptness and 
accuracy in this work. 


Worcester League Meeting © 
Hears Interesting Addresses 


In spite of bad weather, eleven branches 
were represented, with about sixty mem- 
bers and guests, at the spring meeting 
of the Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women, held in Grafton, Mass., April 12. 

Rev. Anita Pickett gave an address on 
“Why We Behave Like Immortal Souls,” 
the subject being suggested by the book, 
“Why We Behave Like Human Beings.” 
It was interesting and inspiring. Miss 
Bertha Langmaid, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, told of “Alliance Oppor- 
tunities,” giving interesting and helpful 
suggestions for all branches of Alliance 
work, and mentioning the opportunities at 
Swansboro and the work of the Inter- 
national Committee. Rey. Marion Mur- 
dock gave an interesting paper on ‘What 
did Phebe do?” It was very much 
enjoyed. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected for the next two years: President, 
Mrs. Arthur B. Whitney, Leominster, 
‘Mass.; first vice-president, Mrs. Herbert 
Hall, Worcester, Mass.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Grace Blanchard, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; secretary, Miss Ruth Putnam, 
Leominster; treasurer, Mrs. Howard 
Elliott, Winchendon, Mass.; directors, 
Mrs. Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester, Mrs. 
David Carr, Worcester, Mrs. Mabelle 
Patch, Worcester, Mrs. E. Harlan Ben- 
nett, Worcester, Mrs. Howard Pease, 
Fitchburg, Mrs. A. W. Clay, Clinton, 
Mass., Mrs. F. B. Arey, Hopedale, Mass., 
Mrs. Geneva Atkinson, Athol, Mass., Miss 
Helen Greenwood, Leominster. 


Alliance Sunday, Kingston, Mass. 


The Kingston, Mass., branch reports an 
interesting Alliance Sunday. Service, 
music, and sermon were conducted by 
Alliance members. The president pro- 
nounced the benediction, and five ex-presi- 
dents took their part in the Scripture 
reading, prayer, etc. Miss Helen Holmes 
preached a remarkably good sermon from 
the text, “Thy Kingdom Come,” based 
upon her observations when with our 
Quaker friends in Europe. 


Lectures Now Published 


The Committee on Religious Education 
of the General Alliance announces that 
Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon’s lectures on 
“Some Applications of Psychology to Life” 
are now on sale, price fifty cents a copy, at 
Alliance Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The booklet contains the 
following lectures: “The Function of Im- 
agination in Life,” “How Psychology Heips 
Us to Form Sound Judgments,” “How 
Psychology Helps Us to Solve Our Ethical 
Problems,” “How Psychology Helps Us in 
Our Religious Life and Thought,” and 
“How Psychology Helps Us to Understand 
Radicalism.” 

The testimonial of those who heard these 
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lectures at the Isles of Shoals, Alliance 
Week, last year, and of those who have 
already read them, is that they are well 
worth reading and a help to right living. 
In arranging the Alliance program for the 
year to come, why not include these lec- 
tures for a study class? 


Mother’s Day Service 


On Sunday, May 13, the Windsor, Vt., 
branch conducted a Mother’s Day Service, 
which was very well attended. The church 
bulletin contained responsive reading and 
hymns especially selected for the occasion 
by the president, Mrs. Belle M. Ayers; 
and Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field secre- 
tary of the General Alliance, preached the 
sermon. The minister of the church, Rev. 
J. Ernest Bryant, was unavoidably absent 
from the service, having been called to 
Texas by the serious illness of his mother. 


Appeals 


During the year 1927-28 the branches 
have been very generous with their con- 
tributions in answer to the published list 
of Appeals, and the committees in charge 
gratefully report that the list is com- 
pletely filled. i 

The appeal for Mme. Loyson’s work in 
France has been published to show the 
interest of the General Alliance in that 
work, but has asked for no definite 
amount; however, the sum of $1,325 that 
has been received seems an adequate ex- 
pression of that interest. Some of the 
Appeals, such as that for Star Island 
Renovation, were listed very late in the 
year; but even so, they have met with 
ready response. The three churches, 
Bolton, Carlisle, and Hollis, have been 
helped to the full amount of our promise, 
and all write gratefully of the assistance 
our money has been to them. 

The three schools, Meadville, Pacific, 
and Tuckerman, have received the usual 
amounts, which we know from experience 
are a most helpful addition to their funds. 
The reponse to the International Appeals 
shows the real interest that our branches 
take in foreign missionary work, and even 
though $600 was asked both for Czecho- 
slovakia and for Italy, the total has been 
raised. 

Words are entirely inadequate to ex- 
plain what has been done for the Southern 
Work in Swansboro during the last year. 
The indebtedness for the building of the 
schoolhouse has been entirely cleared, the 
money for current expense raised, and 
thanks to the interest of the branches and 
individuals, the committee can start this 
year with a small balance in its current 
expense account. 

The general treasurer feels justified in 
expressing her personal gratitude as well 
as that of the committees in charge for 
the co-operation of all concerned in having 
been able to give these projects a sum 
over $17,000. 

Note the word “co-operation,” which 
means that all, or nearly all, have had a 
share in the raising of this splendid sum. 
Some are able to send large sums, some 
ean contribute only small amounts, but 
the help of all united is what has accom- 
plished this achievement. A wonderful 
precedent for the work of the coming year! 
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Book BRebirws 


An Opportunity 


If you want to do a kind deed, certain to be appreciated, send your 
minister a check, large or small, to enable him to buy books for his sum- 
mer reading. Reading, for every clergyman, is an absolute necessity. 
Books are the tools of his trade. Even when he can procure them from the 
libraries, there are certain to be volumes he would like to own, if only in 
order that he may mark certain passages, and have them at hand for 
reference. A gift on your part for this purpose will cause him to bless you 
for thoughtfulness ; while at the same time it will assuredly prove a wise 
investment, from which you will derive ample returns in better sermons. 


A. R. H. 


The Grand Old Man 


W. E. Guapstone. By Osbert Burdett. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 


In the landscape of Victorian England, 
the figure of William Ewart Gladstone 
stands out like a mountain peak. In the 
long succession of English statesmen of 
all periods, his attainments and person- 
ality compare favorably with those of 
any other. For their public services, 
neither Walpole nor Pitt, Chatham, Salis- 
bury, or Disraeli deserve to be longer or 
more gratefully remembered. Seen in 
lengthening perspective, both what he was 
and what he did appear in proportions 
increasingly colossal. To many historic 
figures, time proves essentially unkind. 
The farther they recede into the back- 
ground, the smaller they appear. With 
a few, however, the process is reversed. 
As the years pass, from the shadows of 
oblivion they emerge with growing clarity 
and more manifest distinction. Unques- 
tionably, this is true of Gladstone. Cer- 
tainly, of the period in which he lived, 
no one was more typical than he. During 
the reign of Victoria, the stage of British 
public life was thronged with a host of 
distinguished figures—poets, scientists, 
churchmen, reformers, political leaders. 
Of them all, not even excepting the sover- 
eign herself, no single personality em- 
bodied more fully or more evidently the 
age’s particular characteristics and con- 
victions than he. During his long life, he 
was not only the British Government, but 
the English civilization of the middle 
years of the nineteenth century incarnate. 
In the character of this great liberal were 
latent the limitations and the notable 
qualities of his time. For this very reason, 
at the hands of his biographers he has 
fared ill. Because solid virtue, impeccable 
respectability, unbending dignity, a plod- 
ding loyalty to lofty principles, a nature 
essentially serious, and habitually puri- 
tanical, may go to the making of a career 
wherein dramatic incidents are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, the story of Glad- 
stone’s life has inevitably been told in a 
manner heavy, and often a bit dull. Only 
by persistent application can the average 
reader force his way through Morley’s four 
ponderous volumes; and, in lesser measure, 
something of the same perseverance is re- 
quired of the reader of Mr. Burdett’s work. 


Bos- 


He has attempted the ,commendable task 
of boiling down Morley’s portentous work 
into a single volume. He is to be con- 
gratulated upon having, in the main, done 
his work well. His Gladstone chiefly con- 
cerns itself with the public life of the 
Great Commoner. Of his private interests 
and relationships he says no more than 
necessary. More than this, Mr. Burdett 
writes in a spirit aloof, a bit patronizing, 
more cynical than admiring. What praise 
he awards is qualified, while he employs a 
style which, though polished, is notable 
for its indirectness. In fact, so clever are 
many sentences that it is necessary to 
read them twice before their meaning be- 
comes altogether plain. 

Yet even such a method of approach 
eannot entirely blur the outlines of what 
was essentially a tremendous personality 
and a great career. Even though Mr. 
Burdett more than once is at pains to re- 
mind us that Gladstone was incapable of 
original thought, that astute politician 
though he was, he followed public opinion 
rather than led it, still one gets the im- 
pression that here was a man in many 
ways truly remarkable, who, because of 
unique gifts, well deserved the high honors 
bestowed upon him by a grateful people. 
Even, it seems, in spite of himself, our 
author discloses to our wondering gaze 
this man who was possessed of super- 
abundant energy—who made himself a 
popular leader altogether unique, the 
doughty champion of many despised 
causes. We behold a statesman who stood 
squarely for honesty and integrity against 
expediency and compromise; who was 
four times Prime Minister, the last time 
after he was eighty-three years old; who 
did his best work after he was sixty ; who, 
at the age when most men are content 
to relax their efforts and withdraw from 
public life, with characteristic fervor flung 
himself into the espousal of the cause of 
Irish Home Rule, and who went down de- 
feated, but fighting to the last. It is a 
striking story. Even Mr. Burdett’s mani- 
fest coolness of tone cannot wholly dis- 
guise certain elements which quicken the 
pulse of the reader. 

Of course, appearing at this time, this 
book inevitably invites comparison with 
Maurois’s Disraeli, to its own disadvan- 
tage. Beside the Frenchman’s brilliancy, 
the Englishman’s sober reasoning seems 
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. somewhat heavy. Contrast with the fas- 


cinating, elusive “Dizzy” makes Glad- 
stone’s solid respectability and righteous- 
ness appear somber and drab. The two 


men were antipodal—one clever, theatri- 


cal, unscrupulous, witty, a consistent op- 
portunist; the other staid, conscientious, 
dependable, undramatic; the former exert- 
ing an influence far’ more than he de- 
served, even with his sovereign, with 
whom his unfailing audacity moved him 
to enter into a harmless flirtation which 
brought him ample returns; the latter 


leading by an eloquence whose flights — 


rested ever on a basis of solid common 
sense, his worth incapable of awakening 
in the Queen anything more than a grudg- 
ing acceptance of his leadership; so that 
at last she bade him farewell with only 
formal expressions of regret. Yet of Glad- 


_ stone’s greatness there can be no question. 


One wonders how his story would fare at 
the hands of a Guedella or a Strachey. 
A, REET 


A History of Thought 


HIsToRY oF MopmRN PHILOSOPHY. By Hora- 
tio W. Dresser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.00. 

One of the most interesting and impor- 
tant*things about a man is his philosophy, 
his Working theory of life. In building up 
such a world-view, one must assuredly 
think his own thoughts; but, if he is not 
to waste his time and make again mistakes 
which have already been corrected, he 
must think in the light of other men’s 
thoughts. That is, the seeker for truth 
cannot ignore the history of philosophy, 
which is the intellectual enterprise of the 
human race. Those who are seeking an 
interesting introduction and competent 
guide through modern thought will do well 
to read this book. We have learned, when 
a new book is announced by Dr. Dresser, 
to expect a solid piece of work, and in this 
we are not disappointed. The author’s 
scholarship is entirely adequate, his ex- 
position clear, and his own estimates and 
comments judicious and interesting. One 
of the most interesting features of the 
work is that it includes an account of liy- 
ing thinkers and contemporary schools of 
thought in England, Germany, France, 
Italy, and the United States. The author 
writes with evident knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and with a just appreciation of the 
present situation. “For most of us,” he 
truly says, “the conservation of values re- 
mains the central interest. ... What we 
are concerned to do is to relate the values 
which withstand criticism to the cosmos 
of mathematical and physical conceptions 
which we call our modern world.” The 
book is recommended for use in college 
classes as well as for the general reader 
who is in earnest. G. R. D. 


A Campaign Biography 


Herbert Hoover. By Will Irwin. 
York: The Century Company. $3.00. 

This book, advertised as Herbert Hoover, 
A Reminiscent Biography, is an intimate, 
dramatic, and well-told narrative of one 
of the foremost figures of our generation. 
Herbert Hoover has been known publicly 
ever since his picturesque entrance into the 
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food supplies in Belgium. He accepted a 
place in the Coolidge Cabinet in 1921, and 
since that year has been more or less on 
the front pages of the newspapers. ‘The 
book comes with added interest inasmuch 
as Mr. Hoover is prominently mentioned 
as a Republican candidate for President, 
with an unequivocal assertion on his part 
that he will make enforcement of prohibi- 
tion the chief plank in his platform. 
Herbert Hoover has had a striking ca- 
reer. He has dealt with intrigues of 
Buropean governments, laid railways in 
remote sections of the world, opened mines, 
administered thousands of tons of food, 
added immense prestige to the United 
States as an enterprising, humane, and 
efficient nation. Will Irwin, his biogra- 
pher, was classmate and close friend of 
Hoover at Stanford University. He has 


closely followed his career—not only its 


deeds, but the activities of the mind back 
of the achievements. A biography may 
be made dull and unprofitable, or it may 
be made the most fascinating, inspiring 
sort of literature. One would know how 
Will Irwin would paint the scene. His 
colors are vivid, and he applies the brush 


_ with lavish hand; but we are compelled 


to add that he also meets the first require- 
ment of every biographer—accuracy’ He 
has written not only a good biography, but 
a valuable addition to literature describing 
the times. We think the Century Com- 
pany is correct in assuring readers that 
it is one of the most important biographies 
of the day. E. H.C. 


Honors Where Honors Are Due 


STUDINS IN HARLY CHRISTIANITY. Hdited by 
Shirley Jackson Case. New York: The Century 
Company. $4.50. 

Professors F. C. Porter and B. W. Bacon, 
have long been members of the faculty of 
Yale University. They are now retiring 
after more than thirty years of distin- 
guished service. In commemoration of 


' this event the present volume has been 


prepared. Here are nineteen papers by 
eminent American and European scholars 
on topics in early Christianity that are 
especially engaging the interest of modern 
scholars. There is a paper on “The Limi- 
tations of the Historical Method,” three 
in the field of textual criticism, two in the 
field of literary criticism, two on John the 
Baptist, four on Jesus, two on Messianism, 
three on Paul, one on the economic and 
social conditions in Asia Minor affecting 
the expansion of Christianity, and finally 
a critical examination of the second 
Epistle of Clement. This is a wide range 
of subjects by scholars who are all special- 
ists in their fields, and hence have many 
contributions to offer. But one cannot 
read their essays without being struck by 
the amount of work that still remains to 
be done. This is particularly well illus- 
trated by Lake’s scholarly paper on “The 
Text of the Gospels,” C. R. Bowen’s “Pro- 
legomena to a New Study of John the 
Baptist,” and Case’s “he Rise of Chris- 
tian Messianism.” The essays are as much 
a challenge to our endeavor as a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge, a fact that ‘adds all 
the more to their value. At the end of the 


World War situation as administrator of. 
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volume is a list of the publications of 


Professors Porter and Bacon, and an 
index. The publishers can well regard the 


book as one of the most important ever ~ 


brought out in their religious book depart- 
ment, and one of the most attractive in 
its mechanical make-up. We regret the 
passing of two great scholars, but are in 
part compensated by this volume in their 
honor. T. J. M. 


Clever 

Two PASSENGERS FOR CHELSFA, AND OTHER 
Puays. By Oscar W. Firkins. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50. 

A collection of one-act plays admirably 
suited for amateur presentation. Their 
range is exceptionally wide. Both plots 
and characters reach from the romantic 
and highly imaginative to modern social 
problems of a type essentially subtle. The 
opening drama, from which the group 
takes its title, is an exceedingly clever 
comedy whose leading personages, are 
Thomas and Jane Welsh Carlyle, the theme 
being a battle of wits between Lady 
Harriet Baring and the sharp-tongued 
consort of the Sage of Chelsea, against a 
background across which move such well- 
known figures as Tennyson, Mazzini, 
Charles Buller, and Richard Monckton 
Milnes. This is followed by an original 
fantasy, The Undying Prince, wherein four 
leading Hamlets of to-day—Forbes-Robert- 
son, Hampden, Sothern, and Barrymore, 
at a London tavern meet the ghosts of 
Booth, Irving, Garrick, Burbage, and 
Betterton, and discuss with them the 
melancholy Dane. Others following are 
sophisticated dramas of New York society, 
mingled with heroic incidents whose 
scenes are laid in France, Algiers, and 
Italy. In all, the dialogue is notable for 
its terse wit. Mr. Firkins, good play- 
wright that he is, possesses the faculty 
of making few words convey ample mean- 
ings. The collection ends with a brief 
drama done, after the Elizabethan manner, 
in blank verse. A.B. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 

CRIMSON Rosus. By Grace Livingstone Hill. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

Mrs. Hill, who has written upwards of 
thirty romances, chiefly for girls, adds 
another. The story is after her usual 
style, with its exaltation of a courageous 
character. Marion’s mother and father 
are gone. Her only brother deserts her. 
But discipline had come from many years 
of nursing an uncomplaining father. 
faces life with a courage that profoundly 
impresses Jeff Lyman, a rich and hand- 
some youth. In admiration he sends her 
each week a crimson rose. Mrs. Hill is 
of the old school of romanticists, but her 
romances still get a wide reading. And 
we have this to say in commendation— 
they are wholesome and idealistic. 


Tur PROPHET JONAH. By G. E. Hageman, 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $1.25, 

Eight sermons on Jonah by the pastor 
of a Lutheran church in Jersey City. The 
preacher treats the story as told in the 
Book of Jonah as literal historic fact in 


all its details, and evidently believes it so 
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to be, since he reiterates it several times 
with considerable intensity. It seems a 
pity, but it is also a curious commentary 
on our times. To most persons to-day, 
certainly to those who have gained the 
modern point of view, this insistence will 
quite destroy the value of the sermons. 
For the Book of Jonah is not and was 
never meant to be history. It is a sym- 
bolical narrative, much after the manner 
of the Jewish midrash, or a parable; and 
one with very noble moral and spiritual 
teaching. All that is of any value in 
these sermons, and considerably more, 
could have been brought out with these 
points of view. Such is the loss of those 
who take the Bible from beginning to end 
as the literal word of God. F. B.S. 


A DINNER OF HERBS. 
mew Paradis. 
pany. $2.00. 

We are quite prepared to find this novel 
hailed by the critics generally as a master- 
piece—brilliant, timely, satisfying. If, in 
our opinion, it falls somewhat below this 
lofty standard, we nevertheless read it 
with interest, finding it a work of fiction 
by no means lacking in praiseworthy 
qualities. A study of companionate 
marriage, it reveals an understanding of 
feminine psychology, sympathetic, search- 
ing, and on the whole convincing. At the 
same time, it emphasizes a truth always 
in order. A problem novel, the conclusion 
it reaches is this: With all our advanced 
views concerning sex, our modern tinker- 
ing with the marriage relation, the human 
heart remains unchanged, to function as it 
always has, and always will—a fact which 
no marriage, trial or otherwise, can ignore. 
There is an attractive heroine. The plot 
develops with plausible consistency. 

“ALR. H. 


By Marjorie Bartholo- 
New York: The Century Com- 


© A ConcorDANCE TO THE ENGLISH PORBMS OF 
Gnrorcnh Hereert. Compiled by Cameron Mann. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

A carefully made index of all the words 
and phrases occurring in Herbert’s English 
verse, by the Episcopal Bishop of South 
Florida. The references are to the edition 
edited by Professor Palmer. 


One Wipbr River To Cross. By Christine 
Whiting Parmenter. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.00. 

A story best described as “sweet pretty.” 
Reading it will involve your intellect in 
no great strain, nor will it endanger your 
morals. A real love story, with a happy 
ending. 


Books Received 


A RELIGION wiITHOUT A CROSS. -By Martin 
Sindell. Bridgeport, Conn.: The Federal Print- 
ing and Novelty Co. $1.00. 


WHAT WoMEN Far. By Florence Riddell. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 
An English novel about a triangle which be- 
came a quadrilateral. Its scenes are chiefly 
laid in London, with a digression into an 
African jungle added for good measure. 


Buiun Murper. By Edmund Snell. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 
Also from the other side. Sufficiently blood- 
curdling to quicken the most jaded appetite 
for horrors, 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Cherry Ripe 


MARIAN WILLARD 


Mr. Owl blinked and blinked. again as 
he read the notice three times before he 
fastened it to the grapevine, for all the 
birds to read. He blinked three times 
more as he fastened the thorn a little more 
securely. The notice was written on a 
large square of white birch bark with the 
black ink from the inky mushroom, so 
black that Mr. Owl could read it even in 
the daylight if he blinked three times: 

“The Queen of all Fairies wishes all 
birds and beasts to eat no fruits or berries 
from the bushes, trees, and vines in Fruit- 
ful Valley. This fruit is to be sent all 
over the world to make glad the boys and 
girls who will one day eat it. As the 
Fairies need all the fruit for seed to plant 
in all lands, all the birds are asked to eat 
worms, caterpillars, bugs, and weed-seeds 
only, until further notice from the Queen 
of all Fairies.” 

Mr. Owl blinked three times again, as 
he read the notice after he had fastened 
it in place with a long thorn. 

“That will be hard for some folks to 
obey,” he said to himself. ‘‘Now I do not 
mind eating a mouse now and then, and a 
grasshopper or two; but some birds will 
find it very hard to let the fruit trees 
alone.” 

Just then Mr. Chickadee hopped to the 
branch beside him. ; 

“T don’t believe I shall be troubled with 
that notice,” said he. “I never eat fruit 
anyway.” e 

Mr. Crow looked wise when he saw the 
sign. 

“Didn’t say a word about corn, did it?” 
he asked as he winked at Mr. Jay, who 
promptly answered the wink with, “Thief, 
thief !” 

Downy Woodpecker kept tapping, tap- 
ping, and never even turned his head to 
look at the notice. He ate grubs and 
worms all the time, and was not inter- 
ested in fruit. Of course, every bird meant 
to obey the Queen of the Fairies and let 
the fruit alone. 

Mr. Robin hopped about, pulling long 
angleworms from the ground. After he 
had caught and eaten six large ones, he 
spoke: 

“I’m sure that angleworms are good 
enough for any one to eat. Of course it is 
more work to hunt them than it is to sit 
in a tree and pick off the nice juicy 
cherries, but then one can always find a 
worm or two if one is clever, as I am, at 
listening to hear them in the ground.” So 
Mr. Robin strutted and talked. 

At this time Mr. Robin had no red 
breast, as he has now. His vest was a 
delicate tan color or buff, and very neat 
and stylish it was. Mr. Robin was proud 
of. his appearance, and spent hours preen- 
ing and smoothing his feathers. That was 
one reason why he had so ragged and 
shabby a nest. 


As Mr. Robin hunted for angleworms, 
he began to think more and more about 
the cherries in Fruitful Valley. He 
thought also about the Queen’s notice to 
the birds. 

“T think that I'll go over to Fruitful 
Valley myself, just to see that none of 
them disobey the Queen,” said he to him- 
self. So he flew and flew until he came 
to Fruitful Valley; and when he arrived 
not another bird was in sight. Below him 
were the cherry trees loaded with ripe 
red fruit. Deep in the grass nestled the 
strawberries, sweet and tempting. Mr. 
Robin sat on the topmost branch of the 
tallest tree in the warm sun, smoothing 
his buff vest that he fancied had been 
ruffled by his flight in the breeze. 

“Of course I am here just to protect the 
cherries from the other birds,” he thought. 
But as there were no other birds in sight, 
there was nothing for Mr. Robin to do 
but smooth his vest and gaze about him. 
As every bird had obeyed the wish of the 
Queen, all the valley was silent; not a 
wing fluttered in the sunshine; not a single 
chirp sounded. 

Presently Mr. Robin spied a caterpillar 
crawling on a cherry branch below him. 
He snapped at it, caught it, and, in so 
doing, jarred a twig just above him, so 


_ that down fell the sweetest, ripest, juiciest 


cherry that Mr. Robin ever saw. Plunk 


it fell on the ground, and there it lay on 


the grass, shining and sweet, just asking 
to be eaten. 


The Giant 


There came a giant to my door, 
A giant fierce and strong; 
His step was heavy on the floor, 
His arms were ten yards long. 
He scowled and frowned; he shook the 
ground ; 
I trembled through and through. 
At length I looked him in the face 
And cried, “Who cares for you?” 


The mighty giant as I spoke, 
Grew pale, and thin, and small; 

And through his body, as ’twere smoke, 
I saw the sunshine fall. 

Ilis blood-red eyes turned blue as skies, 
IIe whispered soft and low. 

“Ts this,” I cried, with growing pride, 
“Is this the mighty foe?’ 


He sank before my earnest face, 
He vanished quite away, 
And left no shadow in his place 
Between me and the day. 
Such giants come to strike us dumb; 
But weak in every part, ; 
They melt before the strong man’s eyes, 
And fly the true of heart. 
—Oharles Mackay. 


Sentence Sermon 
They conquer who belieye they can. 
—Virgil. 
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Mr. Robin looked at it thoughtfully. — 

“The Fairy Queen never said a word 
about picking up the fruit that is on the 
ground,” said he to himself, and looked 
this way and that. No one was in sight. 
Not a leaf stirred. 

Gobble, gobble, gobble, Mr. Robin ate 
that cherry, and it was the sweetest, 
juiciest cherry he had ever tasted in all 
his life. He did not see the drop of red 
juice that trickled down on his pretty 
tan vest. 

“T don’t believe the Queen of the fairies 
will count that one,” said he to himself, 
“IT didn’t pick that cherry.” 

So Mr. Robin flew back to his place in 
the sunshine and smoothed his feathers, 
but he never once saw the little red drop 
under his bill. He could not get the 
thought of that cherry out of his mind, 
and he watched and waited to see if 
another cherry would fall to the ground. 
He even tried to shake the branch a little 
with his bill, to see if he could dislodge 
another, but he couldn’t. Then he spied 
a very small one, red and sweet, hiding 
under a leaf. ‘That one is so tiny that I 
am sure it won’t count,” said he to him- 
self, as he sat and looked at it. 

Gobble, gobble, gobble, and another little 
drop of red juice trickled down on Robin’s 
vest. And all this time not a bird nor a 
beast was in sight. 

Mr. Robin forgot all about his wish to 
guard the fruit for the Queen. He ate 
and ate until he had eaten all the cherries 
he possibly could, and each cherry left a 
little drop of red juice on his beautiful 
tan vest. Greedy Mr. Robin knew noth- 
ing at all about that, however. 

Then, not wishing to be caught in the 
tree where so many cherries had been 
stolen, Mr. Robin flew back to his home 
in the Grove of Pleasant Shadows. 

He had hardly reached a perch when 
Mrs. Bluebird flew by. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she _ twittered, 
“what in the world has happened to your 
handsome vest?” ; 

Mr. Robin looked down at his breast 
and there he saw the red, red stain. Each 
cherry had left a drop of red juice. So 
many had he eaten that the tell-tale stain 
covered his entire breast, completely ruin- 
ing his delicate vest of which he was so 
proud. 

The other birds, overhearing Mrs. Blue- 
‘bird’s remark, flew up to see what the 
trouble might be. 

“IT thought .that angleworms were good 
enough for you,” slyly said Mr. Crow, who 
was first to guess what had happened to 
Mr. Robin. 

The Queen of all the Fairies flew down 
from the elm tree, and a hush fell over 
all the Grove of Pleasant Shadows. 

“You all have seen Mr. Robin’s fine vest, 
of which he was justly proud. He dis- 
obeyed my commands, and it is now all 
stained and ruined. Since he has dis- 
obeyed me, I must pronounce his punish- 
ment. Always shall Robin’s breast be red 
as now you see it, Forever must he carry 
the stain of the stolen cherries over his 
heart.” . : 

The Queen raised her wand three times 
and disappeared. Mr. Robin, greatly 
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troubled, flew away to the Pool of Sweet 
Water, and in its clear surface he saw 
his reflection. He began to smooth his 
rumpled feathers, and the red stain soon 
‘shone and glistened in the sunshine, so 
that he was almost as proud of the new 
red vest as he had been of the old one 
of delicate tan. 

That is why Mr. Robin always wears 
a red waistcoat; but he seems not at all 
ashamed of his punishment, and he al- 
ways eats just as many cherries as he 
possibly can. Sometimes you can hear 
him sing, perched at sunset in the top of 
a tall elm, “Cherry! Cherry! Cherry!” 
when the cherries are at their ripest and 
sweetest. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Sweet Songs and Plain Coats 
MARY BRADFORD 


“But Nancy brags, boasts—and she my 
own child!” said Mother despairingly. ‘‘Is 
anything worse?” 

“Oh, yes, lots of things,” answered 
Father cheerfuly, hunching himself, as he 
spoke, into his overcoat, preparatory for 
his morning rush for the train. “Bad 
enough, I’ll admit, though,” he went on, 
expertly slapping overcoat pockets to 
make sure that pipe and matches were 
with him. “She’ll get over it. She'll shed 
a lot of bad habits and get new ones not 
much better in their places, the next few 
years, like birds molting their feathers 
and getting brand-new suits. That re- 
minds me, I’ve got to have a new suit. 
Wish I got ’em as easily as birds do.” 

“New clothes!’ Mother continued to 
mourn. ‘You should hear the list of new 
clothes your daughter wants, and the 
kind! Of course she won’t get them, but 
if she did, they’d look as wrong as her 
speech sounds.” 

Father, though he threw up his hands 
in mock despair, laughed like a schoolboy: 
“You tell my daughter for me, her stern 
and impoverished parent, that we’re all 
going to emulate the sweetest singers in 
the bird tribes this year.’”’ With a good- 
by kiss, he scuttled down the front walk. 

“Now what did he mean by that?” 
mused Mother, laughing in spite of her 
real concern. “He never will tell the 
answer to one of his joke-secrets. I may 
as well look it up for myself.” She took 
a bird book from its shelf and pored over 
it till a surprised and satisfied “Oho!” 
escaped her. i 

Again at lunch, Nancy, flying in from 
school, began to chatter in the same 
fashion that had plunged Mother into 
despair at breakfast. 

_“I made the best biscuits in cooking 
class this morning, Mother! And in gym, 
the way I went over the ‘horse’! And 
this afternoon at Scout meeting, I’m going 
to pass my code, and it has to be perfect, 
no error allowed!” 

Mother smiled outwardly and frowned 
mentally. “Did Miss Walden say your 
biscuits were the very best?’ she asked 
pleasantly. “I certainly must go to school 
soon and tell Miss Walden. how pleased I 
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am at that report. I want to see the 
other teachers, too. 
proud of her best jumper. You're sure of 
your code, too. Fine! You haven’t been 
at it more than two weeks, have you?” 

Nancy’s air of bright assurance was 
somewhat dimmed. ‘Well,’ she admitted, 
“Miss Walden didn’t say they were the 
very best in the whole class.” 


“Oh! Whose were? Did Miss Walden 
say?” . 

“Sally’s.” 

“Sally! You’d never know it from 


Sally, would you? She’s the dearest child, 
but she never blows so much as one note 
on her own horn, does she? But at least 
I’m proud of my best jumper.” 

“Well,” again admitted Nancy, ‘‘not the 
very highest in the whole class. It’s a big 
class, Mother.” 

“No? Who did jump highest?” 

“Sally.” i 

“Mercy! Sally again! Who’d ever 
think it when she never sings songs about 
herself !” 

“Mother! Sings songs!” 

“T’ve been thinking a lot about clothes 
this morning,” said Mother, and Nancy, 
relieved at the change. of topic, brightened 
to ask: é : 

“My new clothes? May I have the 
cherry silk, and the plaid coat and—”~ 

“And I thought if I were judging all 
your friends from the prettiness of their 
clothes, I know on whom I’d pin the blue 
ribbon.” : 

“On me, Mother?” 

“On Sally.’ 

“Sally! You’d hardly notice Sally’s 
clothes.” i 

“One reason they’d get a blue ribbon. 
For taste. They’re always right and 
they’re always simple.” 

At dinner time, Nancy, coming in barely 
before six, threw her Scout book none too 
gently on the hall table. 

_ “Here’s our wireless operator !” 
ealled in greeting. 

“Good for you!’ approved Father. 
“We'll have to call you ‘Sparks.’ That’s 
what every ship wireless operator 
called.” 

“T didn’t pass,” said Nancy. 

“Didn’t pass !” Who could equal Mother’s 
surprise? “It has to be 100 per cent.” 
she explained to Father. “What letter 
did you get wrong?” 

“T failed on more than one.’ 

“How many’d you slip up on?” asked 
Father. : 

“Fifteen.” Nancy was at last standing 
up to the guns gallantly. 

“Fifteen !” gasped Mother, in real sur- 
prise this time. “Did any girl in Troop 3 
pass ?” 

“One. Sally.” Nancy hadn’t waited to 
be asked which one. — ; 

“Sally! Father whistled. “And never 
a peep out of her about her own prowess, 
and yet it’s always Sally who gets where 
she starts for. Sally sings the right kind 
of songs. Did you know that, Nancy?” 

“Sally wears the right kind of clothes,” 
said Mother, smiling at Father. 

“T don’t know what all this talk about 
songs and clothes is about,” said Nancy, 


Mother 


still with her new air of having guns’ 


worth standing by. “But I do know 


Miss Barry must be. 
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Morning Prayers for Children 
(Hach day of the week) 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 


I 


For the blessings of to-day 
Whether sad or whether gay, 
I thank Thee, Heavenly Father! 


II 


Help me to be brave, and say 
Only good words through the day; 
Help me, O-my Father! 


III 


Thou art with me every day 
In my work and in my play; 
I am glad, dear Father! 


IV 


Show me how to live to-day, 
Give me light to see my way; 
Guide me, Heavenly Father! 


Vv 


Thou art never far away, 
~ I may call Thee night and day; 
Thou dost hear, My Father! 


VI 


Help me to be kind each day, 
Lifting loads along the way; 
I would cheer, dear Father! 


VII 


Give me strength to face the day, 
Bring me back whene’er I stray; 
Keep me close, O Father! 


Se 


Sally’s my pick of girls in this town. 
What is the song and clothes idea?’ 

Mother took the bird book from its shelf. 
Father found the place, and Nancy read: 

“It is a law of nature that the sweetest 
singers have the plainest coats.” 

“Oh!” said Nancy. After a pause in 
which her eyes brightened to complete 
understanding, she said: ‘‘Well, I’m ready 
to give up the cherry silk; but haven’t 
you made a mistake about the songs? 
Sally doesn’t sing any at all, does she?’ 

Mother and Father stared as at a 
stranger at this sporting little person who 
was making no false defenses for herself, 
but was, rather, handing the laurels to 
Sally. 

“Perhaps Sally’s wiser even than the 
birds,” said Father. “Perhaps she’s as 
wise as a poet.” 

“A poet?’ Nancy had barely asked be- 
fore Father quoted: 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter.” 

_ “Don’t ask him whom he’s quoting,” 
advised Mother. “Father always makes 
you do your own jewel hunting.” 

“But we disagree on one point, my 
child,” said Father soberly. “My pick of 
girls in this town is not Sally.” 

“Nor mine,” said Mother. 

“Who in the world is it, then?” asked 
Nancy defensively, and next minute looked 
utterly dumbfounded at Father’s and 
Mother’s duet, 

' “Nancy !” 
[All rights reserved] 
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Lewis Gilbert Wilson 


Born at Southboro, Maas,, February 19, 1858 
Died at Florat City, Fla, April 24, 1928 


A large congregation in the church at 
Hopedale, Mass., on Monday, April 80, 
scores of automobiles parked around the 
church, a wealth of flowers, testified to the 
general esteem in which Lewis G, Wilson 
was held, It was fitting that the funeral 
should be held in the beautiful sanctuary 
he had helped to build, The simple ser- 
vice, conducted by his friend, Maxwell 
Savage, son of his earlier friend, Minot J. 
Savage, fitted the character of the man we 
mourned, His ashes now rest in the 
family lot at Southboro, Mass. 

Lewis Wilson was much more than a 
preacher of the liberal gospel. He had 
a “genius for friendship,” and his circle 
was wide, A peculiarly sensitive nature, 
and memories of early hardships, deepened 
his sympathies for the poor and the 
troubled. Meadville men speak with feel- 
ing of his kindly helpfulness as a trustee 
of the School, 

He was born during the hard times pre- 
ceding the Civil War. It was a time of 
“wild cat” banking. ‘Shin plasters” and 
postage stamps were a common medium 
of exchange. After the war, financial 
panies swept the country and hit the 
Wilson family hard. 

Under adverse circumstances, he was 
fortunate in living on a New Wngland 
farm, Rural life has always bred stamina, 
fearlessness, self-reliance, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and stimulus for the imagina- 
tion. Here he learned the fundamentals 
of all practical education, 

His ancestry was a long line of colonial 
patriots. It included the first minister of 
Boston, John Wilson. They were “men of 
the town meeting,” often honored by offi- 
cial position, and members of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. 

From this “coign of vantage,” aspiring 
boyhood saw the need of what the schools 
could give, and somehow Lewis worked 
his way to an equipment for life’s responsi- 
bilities. So, after Southboro High School, 
Worcester Academy, Chauncy Hall Sehool, 
Meadville Theological School (Class of 
1888), we find him at the age of twenty- 
five ordained to the ministry of religion at 
Leicester, Mass., and entering life in union 
with Janet Maria Gook, of Southboro, Sep- 
tember 26, 1888. Three boys, two girls, and 
an adopted son, came in time to enliven 
the home cirele, Two sons—John, now 
minister at Littleton, Mass,, and Pverett, 
investment banker, Newtonville—grew to 
manhood, Mrs. Wilson died at Ocean 
Point, September 8, 1915. Two years later 
Mr. Wilson married Sarah Giles Wonson, 
of Gloucester, Mass,, who survives him, 

Two notable years at Leicester paved 
the way to Hopedale, where, with Mendon 
added to his charge, he did for twenty 
years two men’s work, at the same time 
taking a course with the Class of 1898 in 
the Harvard Divinity School, retiring in 
1904, by the imperative command of his 
physician, to his farm at Mendon, to save 
his life. 

But his eager spirit could not brook 
retirement, After a brief recuperation he 
started off across the continent with a 


” 


meeting-houses, did not cease. 
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commission as Billings Lecturer, In 1907 
Rey, Charles 1. St. John retired as Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Assoela- 
tion, and Mr, Wilson sueceeded him, He 
continued in this offlee until it proved to 
be too heavy for his strength, In 1915, and 
for three years he remained as Wditorial 
Secretary, until 1918. During the time of 
Mr, Wilson’s service, and after it, new 
enterprises were Initiated which have 
greatly expanded, 

Supervising the editorial work, reading 
manuseripts for publication, preparation 
of the Year Book and many programs, 
presiding at all meetings of standing com. 
mittees and acting on special committees, 
writing reports and keeping up an exten- 
sive correspondence, preaching on Sundays 
and going on long journeys for conferences 
and the settlement of local parish difieul- 
ties, was no small task for a well man, 
which Mr, Wilson never was. An affeetion 
of the heart sometimes prostrated him, But, 
though never sure of seeing to-morrow’s 
sunrise, he cheerfully put his hand to the 
day's work with a strong will, a resolute 
purpose, an unfaltering faith, in the spirit 
of his fine hymn,— 


O God our dwelling place, 
Our tines are in thy hand, 


Again retired to the country, the call to 
service came once more, The Westboro 
society needed him, and from 1920 to 1924 
he did a constructive work, reorganizing, 
revising methods, remodeling the meeting- 
house, stimulating the morale, and retiring 
at last with the honorary title of min- 
ister emeritus, 

Henceforth life meant living quietly, in 
touch with old associates, enjoying sen 
breezes In the summer time, Mlorida sun- 
shine through the winters, with spring and 
autumn at home among friendly neighbors, 
until the heart that had beaten fittully for 
seventy years could beat no longer, 

Peaceful years they were, but not idle 
years. Interest in the Worcester Associa. 
tion of Ministers and the Conference, and 
in the preservation of old New Wngland 
The beauti- 
ful chapel at Ocean Point, built by the 
people as a memorial to Mrs. Wilson, was 
erected under his loving care, practical 
judgment, and artistic taste. 

Mr, Wilson was no mean artist. When the 
tired heart demanded quiet rest, the brush 
and palette gave peace to his spirit, and 
many gems of taste and skill adorn the 
walls of the home that misses his presence, 

Preacher that congregations of all kinds 
liked to hear, writer that we all were 
pleased to read, poet of spiritual feeling, 
he has left us little in form convenient for 
library shelves, “The Voice of the Spirit,” 
“The Uplitted Hands,” “Glimpses of the 
Better Life,’ “One Hundred Minute Ser- 
mons,” three hymns in the New Hymn and 
Tune Book, complete the list. But many 
columns treating subjeets of his interest 
may be found In Tre CrraisttaAN Rearsirer 
and other Journals and magazines: His 
annual reports contain mueh history of 
the American Unitarian Assoelation and 
local societies, 

A gentle humor lightened up his pages, 
and among friends his wit had free play. 
He saw life whole; and his sermons, un- 
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clouded by dogma and unhampered by 
convention, practicable in application, 
breathed a spiritual atmosphere. 

In faith we trust that the peace he 
prayed for in his “Mymn of Departure’ — 
is now his,— 


© blessed Soul, where’er we fare, 
Still keep us in thy sheltering care, 
Still bless by thy commands ; 
Through faith we here have sought to win, 
Prepare us for thy peace within 
The house not made with hands, 
J. N. Parpun. 


Tribute to Lewis G. Wilson by 
American Unitarian Association 


In recognition of the services of Rey. 
Lewis G. Wilson to the American Uni- 
tarian Association as secretary from 1908 
to 1917, and to the advancement of the 
general cause of liberalism as minister of 
three Unitarian churehes, the board of di- 
rectors of the Association adopted the 
following tribute to him at its meeting 
May 8 Mr, Wilson’s death occurred April 
25 at his winter home in Florida. 

“In the death of Lewis G. Wilson, the 
Unitarian Fellowship has lost a minister 
distinguished for constructive work in two 
flelds of chureh activity. As minister of 
three parishes he won the affections of 
his people and proved himself to be an 
Inspiring preacher and active leader. In 
his longest pastorate, of almost twenty 
years, in Hopedale, Mass., he was instru- 
mental in building one of our most beauti- 
ful churehes. As the devoted secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association for 
more than ten years, he placed his long 
experience and ripened wisdom at the 
service of the whole denomination, win- 
ning the affeetion and confidence of our 
ministers and lay leaders. In the truest 
sense ‘he was religious, with the consent 
of all his faculties.” His was the under- 
standing heart, and he dealt with those 
values that do not pass away. 

“The Direetors of the Association desire 
to record their deep appreciation of his 
long service in the work of the Association.” 


Liberal Young People’s Night 
at Boston “Pop” Concert 


A Unitarian-Universalist night at the 
Pop Concerts in, Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Masa., has been arranged for Monday 
evening, May 28, at 8.15 o’clock, by the 
young people's organizations of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian denominations. 
Tables have been reserved for the concert 
directed by Alfredo Casella, and tickets 
at $1 each are being secured through Carl 
Olsen, Tufts College, Mass., or Dr. Dverett 
A. Tisdale, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, who 
represent the Young People’s Christian 
Union and the Young People’s Religious 
Union, which are sponsoring the affair. 
The young people are inviting all friends 
of their organizations, both young and 
old, to attend the concert. 


Monvo.ar, NJ.The “Conversation 
Class,” meeting under the leadership of 
Prnest Suffern on Sunday mornings, is 
engaged in a discussion of Tigirgrers andi 
its implications, 
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Unitarian Church School Teachers 


Honored for Extraordinary Service 


EVENTY YEARS, and fifty-five years, 
as teachers in the same Sunday- 
school—these are the remarkable records 
of Miss Ellen C. Morse and Miss Caroline 
D. Putman, whose devotion was recog- 
nized this month by the members of the 
First Church; Unitarian, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. In celebration of the extraordinary 
achievement, and in honor of Miss Morse 
and Miss Putnam, a reception was held 
May 17 in the parish house of the church. 
Miss Morse began teaching in the 
Jamaica Plain Sunday-school in 1858, 
three years before the beginning of the 
Civil War, when she was sixteen years 
old. Every year, for seventy years, since 
that date she has taught in the school, 
and at present is in charge of the senior 
class of girls. 

Despite a lameness: which has handi- 
capped her since childhood, Miss Morse 
has been active in all fields of church and 
community enterprise. She has been a 
member of the Alliance of Unitarian 
Women since its organization, and has 
been engaged in Post Office Mission work 
since 1886. In that year the Post Office 
Mission branch in Jamaica Plain was 
organized by Miss Morse and Mrs. Thomas 
B. Frothingham, mother of Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham. 

Miss Morse has been connected with 
social service work in Jamaica Plain for 
fifty-four years. She was active in 1874 
in the organization of the Jamaica Plain 
Employment and Relief Society, which 
later became a branch of the present 


MISS ELLEN C. MORSE 


Family Welfare Society of Boston, Mass. 


Miss Morse served as a director of the 
Jamaica Plain branch of that Society 
until last fall, when she also resigned as 
trustee of the Faulkner Hospital, in which 
she had been actively interested since its 


_ establishment in 1903. 


Miss Morse’s and Miss Putnam’s record of years at Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Miss Morse’s present class of girls in 
the church school is very regular in 
attendance, and all except one of the girls 
have become members of the church. 


MISS CAROLINE D. PUTNAM 


Their devotion to Miss Morse was evi- 
denced this past winter when she was con- 
fined to her home by illness for two or 
three Sundays. The girls attended the 
church school opening service as usual, 
and then went for the lesson period to 
Miss Morse’s home, returning to the school 
for its closing session and the regular 
service of the church. 

Miss Caroline D. Putnam was herself 
a member of Miss Morse’s first class in 
the Jamaica Plain Sunday-school. In 
1871 Miss Putnam became a teacher in 
the Boston public schools, and in the same 
year took charge of a class of girls in the 
Sunday-school. She taught in the public 
schools, first at the Cottage Place School, 


_ Boston, then at the King Street School, 


Boston, and finally for forty years at the 
Agassiz School, Jamaica Plain, retiring in 
1921 after a half-century of service. All 
these years Miss Putnam taught also in 
the Sunday-school. Her classes, unlike 
those of Miss Morse, who taught girls, 
were composed, after the first year, of 
boys. At one time she had as many as 
thirty boys in her class. Miss Putnam 
resigned from the church school staff 
in 1926. 

The day of the reception, May 17, was 
the birthday of the late Dr. Charles F. 
Dole, who was minister of the Jamaica 
Plain church during most of the time in 
which Miss Morse and Miss Putnam 
taught in the school. Dr. Dole was minis- 
ter from 1876 to 1916, and minister emeri- 
tus from 1916 until his death last 
November. ‘The present minister is Rey. 
Frank O. Holmes. 
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Forty Miles to Preach 


From Des Moines to Boone, Iowa, where 
Mr. Adlard holds Sunday 
evening services 


As an expression of the co-operative 
spirit between the Unitarians and the Uni- 
versalists of Iowa, Rev. Henry J. Adlard 
of Des Moines has conducted five special 
Sunday evening services in the Public 
Library building at Boone, a city of 13,000 
people. 

The Universalists have there a substan- 
tial brick church building. The society 
was some years ago one of the most 
flourishing in the city; but death and 
removals have diminished its ranks until 
it can no longer sustain a resident minis- 
ter. Three years ago, Mr. Adlard supplied 
the pulpit of this church on Sunday eye- 
nings for several months. Rev. Effie Mc- 
Collum Jones then served the Boone 
church from Webster City until early this 
year. The present effort at revival is the 
outcome of joint deliberations of the two 
denominations. 

For various reasons the meetings are 
being held in the Library rooms for the 
present. The local group have rallied 
loyally to Mr. Adlard’s visits, which entail 
more than an eighty-mile round trip by 
auto. The subjects discussed have been 
“The Religious Revival We Need To- 
Day,” “The New Emphasis in Religion,” 
“Waster—a Rational Hope,” “Bible Diffi- 
culties and Who Makes Them,” “Jesus 
versus Paul.” The services are being con- 
tinued until the warm weather sets in. 
Audiences ranging between twenty and 
thirty persons have gathered. New faces 
appear. A regular mailing list has been 
established. Weekly notices are sent out. 
The local paper has given generous space 
to each sermon. These are the more 
conspicuous in that no other sermon re- 
ports appear. The situation is full of 
challenge and possibilities. 


News! 


A Sign of Life 
and a Problem, Also 


In its endeavor to gather the news of 
the churches, THE REGISTER has met with 
such increasing response that the present 
volume of news material received is un- 
precedented, and constitutes an acute 
problem of “make-up.” Several pages of 
news are now in type and will be published 
as space is found. It is hoped that cor- 
respondents who have sent in news 
“stories” will be patient, and that ways 
and means will be found next year to 
handle this perplexing problem—which, 
after all, is still another sign of increasing 
life in the free churches. 


Of Alliance Programs 


“Points on Programs” is the attractively 
printed pamphlet, containing suggestions 
for branch Alliance programs, which was 
recently issued for free distribution by 
the Committee on Programs of the General 
Alliance, of which Mrs. Charlotte Robert- 
son Phalen of West Newton, Mass., wife 
of Rev. Paul S. Phalen, is the chairman. 
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Joseph H. Choate Was 
“Naturally a Unitarian” 


The following is a paragraph from an 
_ article by William V. Rowe about Joseph 
H. Choate, twenty-first president of the 
American Bar Association, ambassador to 
Great Britain for several years, and one 
of the nation’s leading lawyers, published 
in The American Bar Association Journal 
for April, 1928 (page 185) : 

“His life, though intensely intellectual 
and controversial, from day to day, was 
dominated by the affections and the de- 
mands of the family circle. The sweet- 
ness and light of the smile that captivated 
courts and juries, found their way into all 
details of daily routine. Its good cheer 
refreshed all of the life-currents, and left 
the ever-youthful, benevolent face, even at 
eighty-five, almost without a wrinkle. 
Confident that he had finished his course, 
he died, like a child, with a perfect trust 
and a confident faith, With a New Eng- 
land conscience, he was, naturally, a Uni- 
tarian, with all the supreme faith and 
confidence of that belief. The work being 
finished, the heart was allowed to stop— 
this was on May 14, 1917—as he announced 
to a very dear wife: ‘I think this is the 
end.’ ” 


Personals 


C. Carroll King, judge of the Brockton, 
Mass., district court, who died May 138, was 
a prominent layman of Unity Church in 
Brockton, and had served for many years 
as president of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference. He was a member of the 
Standing Committee of Unity Church. He 
was one of the founders of the Brockton 
Rotary Club, attended many national 
Rotary conventions, and five years ago 
went to England to attend an international 
Rotary Clubs convention. Judge King -pre- 
sided at the trial more than a year ago 
of Anthony Bimba, which attracted special 
attention in that Bimba was charged and 
acquitted of the charge of blasphemy, 
brought under an ancient Massachusetts 
statute. 


Rev. Forrester Macdonald, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Hyde Park, 
Mass., has been chosen president of the 
Hyde Park Family Welfare Society. He 
is one of two local clergymen elected for 
the first time to the Society’s executive 
board. 


The many Unitarian friends of Rev. 
Arthur BE. Whathan of Louisville, Ky., re- 
tired Episcopal clergyman, were shocked 
to hear of his sudden death, April 22. He 
attended many of the services in the First 
Unitarian Church and was a close friend 
of the minister, Rev. Lon R. Call. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Bronkhurst of the 
First Unitarian Church in Sioux City, 
Iowa, who celebrated their fifty-eighth 
wedding anniversary April 21, were mar- 
ried near Amsterdam, Holland, in 1870. 
On coming to this country, Mr. Bronkhurst 
became a teacher in a church academy at 
Orange City, Iowa, but his liberal views 
aroused opposition, and he moved on to 
Le Mars, Iowa, and in 1892 to Sioux City. 


t 


The Christian Register 


The First Unitarian Church in Hudson, 
Mass., has lost a faithful worker in the 
religious and social life of that community 
by the recent death of Mrs. Annie Fair- 
banks Worcester. She had served for sey- 
eral years as treasurer of the Women’s 
Alliance branch of the Hudson church. 


Dr. Maxwell Savage has been made a 
trustee of the Worcester Art Museum and 
of Worcester Academy. 


Vaughan Weatherley, mechanic for the 
Wright Aéronautical Corporation, who was 
killed May 9 in an airplane accident near 
Hasbrouck Heights, N.J., was a resident 
of Brookline, Mass., and an active member 
of the Second Church in Boston, Unita- 
rian. His wife was Miss Evelyn Chase, 
formerly national secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


Eleven members of the Young People’s 
Religious Union spent a recent week-end 
at Proctor Academy. On Saturday even- 
ing they participated in an informal dance 
held in Gannett House. On Sunday morn- 
ing, May 6, the service at Proctor Acad- 
emy was conducted by Herbert Miller of 
Winchester, Mass., and the sermon was 
preached by Ruth Twiss of Berlin, Mass., 
treasurer of the Y. P. R. U. During the 
service Virginia Frederick of Dorchester, 
Mass., presented the school with a framed 
picture of the Y. P. R. U. motto: “The 
Spirit of Youth in the Life of the Church 
is the Hope of the World.” At the organi- 
zation meeting of the Twin-State Federa- 
tion, Y. P. R. U., held the same day at 
Franklin, N.H., Headmaster Carl B. Weth- 
erell gave the “keynote” speech. 

Parents-Guardians week-end was ob- 
served May 12-13. The program included 
a baseball game with Tilton, exhibits of 
work done in the practical arts and domes- 
tic science departments, and an informal 
entertainment by the students. On Sun- 
day, in addition to the service with ser- 
mon by Rey. D. M. Welch, there was the 
final organ recital of the season by Miss 
Dorothy G. Simpson. 

Commencement week ‘is June 10-15. 
The baccalaureate sermon on June 10 will 
be preached by Dr. Horace Westwood. 
The Commencement parts on June 15 will 
be taken by Florence Westwood of Hing- 
ham as valedictorian and Stanley Stiles 
of Wollaston, Mass., as salutatorian. The 
principal address will be made by Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Seniors will attend the annual Proctor 
Academy Alumni banquet to be held at 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston, Mass., May 25. 
James Donham of Upton, Mass., will speak 
as the representative elected by the three 
lower classes. ' 

During May the week-day chapel sery- 
ices are conducted each morning by mem- 
bers of the senior class. 

Headmaster Wetherell gave one of the 
principal addresses before the thirty-third 
annual meeting of the Vermont Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Randolph, Vt., May 
17. The following day he spoke before 
the Walpole, N.H., Alliance. 
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Captain George E. Hathaway ~ 
on Staff of Governor Case 


Captain George Edgar Hathaway, chap- 
lain of the One Hundred and Tenth Cav- 
alry, Rhode Island National Guard, and 
minister of the Westminster Unitarian 
Church in Providence, R.I., since 1911, was 
recently appointed aide-de-camp on the 
staff of Governor Norman S. Case, who 
succeeded to the gubernatorial office at 
the death of the late Governor Pothier. 
Mr. Hathaway is Captain in the Three 
Hundred and Fifteenth Cavalry Reserves. 
He takes an active part in drilling and 
soldiering in its hardest aspects, and is 
an expert pistol and rifle shot. At Fort 
Ethan Allen, last summer, he was voted 
the most popular officer in the camp. Mr. 
Hathaway is a native of Providence, and 
a graduate of Brown University. He 
studied at Harvard Divinity School, and 
held pastorates in Leicester, Mass., and 
Manchester, N.H., where he was located 
for six years, before taking his present 
church in Providence. 


For Bird Protection 


L. Raymond Talbot, president of the 
Brookline, Mass., Bird Club, will tell of 
“Enthusiasms of a Bird-Lover,”’ and Rev. 
Arthur Edward Wilson of Brockton, Mass., 
will give imitations of bird songs, at Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, Mass., Satur- 
day afternoon, June 2, at three o’clock. 
One hundred blind pupils from the Perkins 
Institution will be guests, as usual. Ad- 
mission will be twenty-five cents, and the 
proceeds will go for bird protection in 
Europe and for the May Lend a Hand 
Club. Prizes will be awarded on this 
occasion for the best posters on protec- 
tion of birds or kindness to any animals. 
They must be of cardboard, twelve by 
eighteen inches, and must be delivered at 
this church by May 29. Prizes will also be 
awarded for the best-made bird house. 


Mr. Robbins’s Bequests 


The will of the late Chandler Robbins 
of New York City, founder of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, contains a be- 
quest of $5,000 to the First Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Plymouth, Mass., and another 
of $2,000 to the Fragment Society of Plym- 
outh. The sum of $100,000 is left to Mrs. 
Anna C. Frothingham, widow of the late 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, who was a 
cousin of Mr. Robbins. 


Was Descendent af Priestley 


Miss Frances Priestley Toulmin, who 
died at the Bryn Mawr Hospital in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., April 25, after an illness of 


‘a few weeks, was a direct descendant, 


through her mother, Fanny Priestley Toul- 
min, of Joseph Priestley, famous British 
scientist and liberal clergyman. who fled 
from England to America to escape per- 
secution. Miss Toulmin was buried April 
27 in the old Priestley lot in Northumber- 
land, Pa., where Priestley founded in 1794 
the first church in America to bear the 


Unitarian name. aa 
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The Christian Register 


First Church in . Mass., 
Dedicates New Parish House 


SEVERAL hundred members and friends 
of the parish attended the dedication 
service of the new parish house of the 
First Church in Salem, Mass., held 
April 22. 
- A half-hour organ recital by Luther O. 
Emerson, organist of the church, preceded 
the dedication exercises, the program for 


which opened with a processional in which | 


marched a vested children’s chorus, pupils 
and teachers of the church school, heads 
of the various organizations within the 
church, representatives of many of the 
local Protestant churches, and visiting 
clergy. 

Assisting Dr. Thomas H. Billings, pastor 
of the church, were Rey. Laurence Hay- 
ward, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Newburyport, Mass., who gave the in- 


vocation; Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, min- 


ister of the Unitarian Church of Belmont, 
Mass., and a grandson of the late Caleb 
Foote of Salem, who read the Scripture 


lesson; Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of. 


the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, who 
addressed the gathering as a representa- 
tive of that department and of the Young 
People’s Religious Union; and Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, who gave a dedication 
address and the benediction. 

Dr. Billings offered the prayer of dedi- 
eation, which was preceded by the presen- 
tation of the keys by Albert E. Cole, 
chairman of the Building Committee, to 
Richard H. Wiswall, chairman of the 


Standing Committee of the church; and. 


the act of dedication, which Mr. Wis- 


wall led, was repeated by the whole 


congregation. 
After the service, most of the- audience 
remained to inspect the new rooms, beauti- 


fied with their cream-colored walls and: 
woodwork and blue-tinting of ceilings and: 


cornices. 

On the ground floor, and directly behind 
the church, built on the foundation of the 
old parish house, is the Cleveland parlor, 


a room of ample size for various social 


gatherings. A fireplace, with beautiful 
panelings above and at either side, marks 
the center of the north wall. The furni- 
ture upholstery and the rugs are of taupe, 
and the tables and chairs of rich ma- 


hogany. Opening out of this room is the 


minister’s study, another attractive room 
as to furnishings, adequate equipment, 
and decoration. 


At another side of the parlor, and open- | 


ing directly into it by sliding doors, is a 
smaller, almost square room. This room 
is connected with a kitchenette equipped 
with stove, cupboards, and a dumb waiter 
to the kitchen below, and other apparatus 
necessary for the serving of tea and light 


refreshments for small gatherings. 


For the church school, on the first floor, 
there is a kindergarten room furnished 
with tiny chairs and tables, blackboards, 
cork tackboard, and other modern equip- 
ment. The second floor is given over al- 
most entirely to the church school. There 


suppers, 
rooms, and an adequate kitchen. 


are ten rooms for the various classes, and 
several storerooms. 

The hall beneath the church auditorium 
is arranged for entertainments and church 
with a large stage, dressing 
It will 
seat 250 persons. There is a vault for the 
storing of valuable church records. 

Other alterations on the building include 
the lengthening of the vestibule at the left 
side of the entrance, and the restoring of a 
door, which will make three entrances to 
the vestibule. In the auditorium itself, 
on each side of the pulpit, three extra pews 


have been provided for, which can be 


opened by the moving back of the 
partitions. ‘ 

The work was in charge of the Building 
Committee, with Albert E. Cole 
chairman. 


as 


Priestley Conference Pilgrimage 


The Joseph Priestley Conference will 
conduct a pilgrimage on June 5 to North- 
umberland, Pa., the home and burial place 
of Joseph Priestley, eminent scientist, and 


- founder of the first church in America to 


be organized as Unitarian. All Unitarians 
are invited to join in the pilgrimage and 
to attend the Conference meeting. ‘There 
will be an appropriate service, conducted 
by prominent Unitarian ministers and 
laymen. A number of direct descendants 
of Priestley will be there to welcome all 
persons who come. Programs and auto- 
mobile route cards will be furnished on 
application to Mrs. J. D. Carpenter, 316 
Charlotte Street, Lancaster, Pa. - 


"Dr. Sullivan Invited to Faculty 


Dr. William L. Sullivan, who recently 
resigned as minister of the Church of the 
Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., has been asked 
to join the faculty of Washington Uni- 
versity in that city. Dr. Sullivan’s an- 
nounced intention has been to retire to 
Mount Gretna, Pa., for a period of study. 
This intention, he says, he finds it difficult 
to renounce, but naturally he will give to 
this new request the most careful con- 
sideration. 


‘ 441 
Mr. Wing Accepts Call 
to St. Louis Church 


Rey. Charles A. Wing has accepted a 

call to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., 
and will begin his new duties at the be- 
ginning of the church year in September. 
Mr. Wing has been minister of Unity 
Church in Springfield, Mass., since 1920, 
and before that served Unitarian churches 
in Concord, N.H., and Baltimore, Md. 
- He will succeed Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
who resigned some time ago to retire for 
a period of study, but who has been in- 
vited to join the faculty of Washington 
University in St. Louis. 


Final Campaign for Near East 
Aided by Unitarian Churches 


Many Unitarian churches are co-opera- 
ting with the Near East Relief in its final 
money-raising campaign to meet its en- 
tire financial obligation, which is fixed at 
$6,000,000. Approval of this budget brings 
to a climax a philanthropic enterprise 
upon which $105,000,000 has been spent 
during the past twelve years, and which 
has saved more than 1,500,000 lives. The 
refugee and orphanage work of Near East 
Relief has undoubtedly been the greatest 
and most successful overseas philanthropy 
ever undertaken. Its effect on the peace- 
ful solution of many great problems is a 
matter of history. 

The orphanage side of this humani- 
tarian enterprise is now nearing its com- 
pletion. A total of 132,000 orphan children 
have passed through its institutions, and 
32,131 of such children are still in its care, 
partly in institutions and partly in sub- 
sidized homes and trades. To bring these 
to the age of self-support is the remain- 
ing task. 

Among generous gifts, the sum of $723.30 
was recently contributed to Near East 
Relief by Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Mass. 


MEADVILLE, Pa—Here are the percen- 
tages of increase for the Unitarian Church 
since last October: Church membership, 
five per cent.; Sunday-school, five per 
cent.; Alliance branch, sixteen per cent. ; 
and Hale League, four hundred per cent. 
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- One of the most potent sentences ever written for 


‘‘When you come to the end of the rope, 


tie a knot in it, and hang on!’’ 


Not the least of the goodly services performed by 
REGISTER has been 
failing source of inspiration for those who are seeking 
mental and spiritual grips. 
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We are called to 


F E enlist - 
-as co-workers with 
k } | GOD 


to Fcomplete this 
unfinished world 


Mission Rummage Sale 


Nets Nearly $1,500 


Unitarians throughout New England will 
be interested to know the result of the 
recent rummage sale conducted in Boston, 
Mass., by volunteers from Greater Boston 
who form an Advisory Council under the 
direction of the field secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark. 
Contributions for the sale in the form of 
both goods and cash came from friends in 
all parts of New England. The net result 
of the sale, held April 16, has, at the 
present writing, April 24, reached $1,458.84, 
and contributions are still coming in. 

The directors of the Children’s Mission 
wish to express very hearty thanks for 
this valuable support, which means so 
much at a time when the pressure of 
work is greater than can be met by the 
regular income of the Society. 


Pilgrimage to Barneveld Church 


Religious liberals of the Mohawk Valley 
district of New York State will make their 
annual pilgrimage to the historic Reformed 
Christian Church at Barneveld, N.Y., Sun- 
day, June 10. The Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference, originally a Unitarian movement, 
is now open to all the liberal churches, 
and many Universalists participate. The 
Barneveld program will include services 
in the church, beginning in the early 
afternoon. Rey. Walter A. Taylor, minis- 
ter of the church, will speak on the re- 
ligious and patriotic history of Barne- 
veld, antedating Unitarianism. All liberals, 
particularly laymen, are cordially invited, 
and those desiring programs are asked 
to communicate with the secretary of the 
Conference, Mrs. J. Murray Hollister, 1302 
Stratford Road, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Death of Mr. Iliman 


Rev. Thomas W. Illman, who died May 
2, had been minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Vineland, N.J., since 
1918. He was formerly in the active Uni 
versalist ministry. He attended Crane 
Theological School of Tufts College and 
Was ordained in 1876. He was pastor of 
the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., and also had held pastorates 
in various New England communities and 
at All Souls Universalist Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He laid the corner stone of 
the Attleboro church in 1884, and was to 
have given the principal address at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the church’s or- 
ganization last February, but was pre- 
vented by illness. He was in his seventy- 
-sixth year. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 
will conduct its eighth annual 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


on Star Island, July 7-14, with the 
co-operation of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. A model church 
school class is being planned, and the 
principal lecturers will be Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Columbia University 
and Rey. Dilworth Lupton. For reser- 
vations address 


KENNETH McDoUGALL 
SrxTEEN Bracon Street, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the . 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SournwortnH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. ' 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 j 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address : 
The Registrar 
LomBarp CoLiecr, Gatespura, ILLINors, 


Completely 
er 
maintained jointly by, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 ¥ 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT, 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev: Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. } 


PARKER |B, FIELD, Gowenes ySeceecanty 
Zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. _ 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service, 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. RG ‘ . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, é 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H,. Fuller, 
Treasurer. E - 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘ Branch Offices - 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Rev. Water 8S. SWISHER, Pres. . 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. . 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRocToR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


n uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy un nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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Most Pacific Coast Churches 


Are to Achieve Their 105% 


“Most of the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
churches will show their five per cent. in- 
crease in attendance, membership, and 
finances. 


of Oregon. Here, in sixteen months, under 
the ministry of Rev. Ernest M. White- 


smith, the membership has more than 


doubled, and the number of subscribers 
has increased fifty per cent. Many of the 


“members are from neighboring communi- 


ties throughout the Willamette Valley, 


- and a number of students from the Uni- 


versity have signed the membership book. 


_ The April report of the field secretary, 


Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, shows recessions, 
however, as well as advances in the 


Northwest Pacific territory. Many of the 


churches established during past years, 


such as Hood River, Ore., Everett and] 


Bellingham, Wash., and Victoria, B.C., 
have been closed. The property of all ex- 
cept Victoria has been sold. The only 
churches north of San Francisco which 
are independent are the Church of Our 
Father, at Portland, Ore.; the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Spokane, Wash., and the 
First Unitarian Church in Seattle, Wash. 
The latter church is having a great’ deal 
of difficulty, and is working under trying 


: conditions, 


Jonathan A. Rawson Dead; 


Compiled Centenary Lecture 


Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., who died April 
29, was the compiler of the illustrated 
lecture “From Authority to Freedom in 
Religion,” prepared -in commemoration of 
anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Associaticn, and also 
the compiler of a somewhat similar lec- 
ture for the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Mr. Rawson was a graduate of Amherst 
in the Class of 1895, the same class which 
graduated President Coolidge and Ambas- 
sador Morrow. At the time of his death 
he was connected with the history depart- 
ment of Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N.Y. He had been for several years a 
special writer for the press, and a pro- 
ducer of syndicate material. Within a 
year he published a book called “1776.” 
He was establishing at Colgate a depart- 
ment for the clinical examination of local 
history. The funeral at the ancestral 
home in East Alstead, N.H., was conducted 


_May 2 by Rey. Edwin Fairley, a life- 
long friend. 


Bequests for Worcester Church 
Bequests of $5,000 from Mrs. A. George 


- Bullock and of $1,000 from Miss Margaret 


Harlow, adding $6,000 to the permanent 
fund of the Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Mass., were reported at the annual parish 
meeting April 16. Forty-four persons 
joined this church Easter Sunday, and 670 


- have become members since Dr. Savage 


was settled as minister in 1919. 

Among officers elected at the meeting 
were moderator, Frantis H. Dewey ; treas- 
urer, Walter E. Bellows; clerk, Charles B. 
Rugg; assessor, Roger Kinnicutt; trustee 


__ of parish funds, Edward A. Bigelow. 


Outstanding work is being done | 
at Eugene, Ore., the site of the University |. 
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he Mayflower Compact. 


and the part 


UNITARIANS 


have taken in the temperance movement, vividly told in a 
twenty page booklet by 


Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D. 


“‘T will now recall the fact that the two men most active 
in the ‘Society for the Suppression of Intemperance’ in 
1813, were William Ellery Channing and Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, ministers of the Federal Street Church, Boston.’’ 


This valuable booklet is issued for free distribution by 


=< The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN CRUISE—— 
71 to 74 DAYS to 
Ireland, France, Holland (Olympics), 
Germany, Belgium, England. 
LEAVING NEW YOR ABOUT JUNE 27-30 
and RETURNING SEPTEMBER 8 
$375 If paid before MAY 23 
Designed for young men and boys over 14 years. 
utoring in academic subjects. E 
Commander L. J. Connelly, U.S.N., Retired 
2190 East 21st St., B’klyn, N.Y. Dewey 5558 


Generous Contributions Made 
by Arlington Street Church 


Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., this year contributed $2,539.60 to 
the work of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the Prudential Committee reported 
at the annual meeting of the proprietors, 
May 2. Other contributions included 
$1,044 to general charities and $1,083 to 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 
The Easter collection for the Endowment 
Fund amounted to $1,496.04. A legacy of 
$2,200 from the estate of Miss Annie I. 
Richards has been received, a gift of $500 
from Mrs. W. Scott Fitz has been added 
to the Wigglesworth Fund, and a gift of 
$500 from Mrs. R. G. Shaw has been added 
to the Endowment Fund. 

By vote of the proprietors, certain 
amendments have been made in the rules 
governing proprietorship, and twenty-five 
members of the congregation have become 
voting members of the Corporation. An 
outdoor pulpit has been erected for the 
open air services held during the summer. 


Miss Dyar Interviewed 


An interview with Rev. Dorothy Dyar, 
minister of the University Unitarian 
Church in Seattle, Wash., on “What Easter 
Means to the Modern World,” occupied an 
entire page in the April 8, issue of The 
Seattle Daily Times. Congregations at the 
University Church are steadily increasing. 


SCHOOLS 


MacBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. nasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


(BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business — 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Founded , 1879. 
Send for catalogue to F. H. Burdett, President 
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BIBLES 


for every purse and purpose. 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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It is reported in America that a sheep 
is learning to talk. London Opinion un- 
derstands that the animal is being taught 
simple words and has already mastered 
the first syllable of banana. 


In a church calendar :—April 15, 11 a.m. 
Rey, Alfred J. Barnard, pastor of the 
Roslindale Congregational Chureh, and 
our minister will exchange pulpits. The 
choir will sing “Thanks be to God” 
(Wilson). 


“T had to fire,an old employee to-day. 


I felt sorry, but sentiment ain’t got no 
place in business.” ‘What is your busi- 


manufacture 


s.” 


ness, may I ask?” “Oh, I 
all sorts of holiday and greeting cards 
— Life. 


come, my friend, try 
Why, you are con- 


Minister: “Come, 
to lead a better life. 


tinually breaking one of the Command- 
ments.” His Friend: “Nope, parson. I 


don’t have any trouble with a single one 

of the Commandments. It’s the amend- 

ments that I simply can’t keep.” 
—Country Gentleman. 


“Now, dear, you need not be frightened,” 
said a mother, as she kissed her little 
daughter good-night. “I’m going to take 
away the candle, but remember there’s an 
angel by your bed to take care of you.” 
“Oh, Mummy,” said the little girl, “couldn’t 
you take away the angel, and let me have 
the candle?” 


*T represent the dignity of labor,” said 
the mechanic. “Yes,” replied the man of 
wealth and responsibility, “you can work 
in your shirtsleeves, speak your mind, and 
quit work when your regular hours are 
through. Ive got to wear a high hat, 
guard every word that I speak, and keep 
busy fourteen hours a day. I represent 
the labor of dignity.” 


A correspondent of The Congregational- 
ist vouches for the truth of the follow- 
ing:—Some years ago the members of a 
certain New England church ‘became tired 
of the man who had been their minister 
for several years, and wished that he 
would resign. He, however, paid no atten- 
tion to the hints which they occasionally 
threw out. Finally the matter was taken 
wp at the annual meeting, and the church 
yoted to dismiss their pastor. The decision 
awwas communicated to the minister by the 
chairman of the church committee in these 
words: “On the first of April you will 
expire.” 


And there was once a man, and his 
youth was far past, and his hair was fall- 
ing off, and his teeth were falling out, and 
his trouser-legs were getting baggy, 
though his knees tottered. And, just when 
he was beginning to inquire into the best 
color of coffin and the warmest cremator- 
ium, he received an invitation to serve on 
a denominational committee. And he said, 
“This will never do. I am too old, too 
senile, too utterly—too—too—’ But he 
accepted. But when he arrived in his 
bathchair, he found he was the youngest 
there.—Christian World, 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


President 


James P. Parmenter... . 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring ... . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


fie following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. 


Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Birgat 


Northwest. 


POSITION WANTED as Parish Worker or Di- 
rector of Religious Education. Experienced, 
Mrs. W. L. Wasa, Billerica, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. A home for transient guests. Near 
White House and Auditorium. Garage. 


TWO COLLEGE WOMEN, near Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, desire third young woman to share 
apartment for summer, available June 15. 
References exchanged. CYNTiWIA GRIFFIN, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


COLONIAL HOME WITH POSSIBILITIES—Two 
miles from old Boston Post Road and Ford’s 
Wayside Inn. Ten rooms. Five fireplaces. 
Modern conveniences. About 100 acres of pine- 
studded woodland ae rolling fields. Will sell 
part or all. Mrs. O. Domny, Raymond Road, 
South Sudbury, hires: 


DORSET, Green Mountains, Vermont.—New, 
quaint, tastefully furnished, moderate-sized 
cottage. Beautifully situated, next to owner’s 
own estate. Trout brook; fruit and shade 
trees. Near village and golf club. Modern 
improvements. Four bedrooms, three modern 
baths. Garage. $900 for season. Address 
York’ City.” Secretary, 243 Pearl Street, New 
or y 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
CapiroL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 


Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


Service at 11 a.m, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 


service at 11. Rev. William L. Sullivan of St. 
Louis will preach. Visitors, neighbors, and 
friends are cordially invited. 


CHURCH OF THE: DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Had- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service, 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D,, minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THD 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathes: D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M, ; 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686) School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Som 
N. Brown, D.D., Minister-in-Charge, Rey. n 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voic 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist an 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 aM. Morales 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. A 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. M 
re 11° a.m. ; Gonimaes reac Sina 
ately after morning service, on the 
of each month. . Free seats at all servi 
church is ‘open daily from 9 to 5. All 


